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"Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold. 
Molten, graven, hammer'd, roU'd; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; 
Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold. 
Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled: 
Spumed by the young, but hugg'd by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold; 
Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold!" 
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CHAPTER I 



'^ Into this world we come like ships, 
Launched from the docks, and stocks, and slips, 
For fortune fair or fatal." 

PULINE DAVENANT was a very lonely 
little child; so lonely, indeed, that when 
she could write legibly, she made for herself a 
friend and companion in a diary, which she 
called "Ellen Walters." It was to "Ellen 
Walters" that the little Lena confided her child- 
ish joys and woes — these last were not few 
— recording them in her big, round hand on El- 
len Walters*s blankly receptive pages. When 
Grandmother Davenant was particularly cold 
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and unsympathetic, or. Cousin Sabina had 
spoken but to sneer, then Lena found comfort 
in telling her friend Ellen Walters that there 
had been ''much hale and rain, also litening and 
snow/* But the child was always careful to 
add that she thought to-morrow "was going to 
be plesant," it being her nature to make the 
best of things, and to look forward to sunshine. 

As the years passed the phantom confidante 
ceased to exist in Lena's imagination, but the 
habit of writing down the small happenings of 
her still lonely and uneventful life remained. 
And because of gratitude to this once friend in 
need, Lena never forgot to inscribe the name of 
her childhood's comforter upon the cover of 
each new record-book. 

Living with her grandmother and the elderly 
cousin Sabina on the lonely New Jersey farm, 
eight miles from Morristown — to which Mrs. 
Davenant had retired when she had seen fit to 
rent her beautiful country-seat, eighteen years 
before — Lena had grown up with but the 
knowledge of the outside world that is to be 
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found in books. She had always expected to 
enter the world of people through the medium 
of her father, but thus far Mr. Davenant had 
never invited his eldest daughter to make the 
acquaintance of her stepmother and his new 
family. Or, if he had asked that Lena might be 
sent to his California home, she had never been 
told. 

Grandmother Davenant was a reticent 
woman. When, in early July, 19 — , a letter 
came from Mrs. Paul Garronne Davenant, beg- 
ging that Lena might pay her a long visit, Mad- 
am Davenant did not think it worth while to 
tell her granddaughter — now twenty years old — 
of the invitation. Indeed, old Mrs. Davenant 
had already dictated to Cousin Sabina a regret 
on Lena's part, when there arrived a photograph 
of Mrs. Paul Garronne Davenant's only child, 
Paul. As the reason that Madam Davenant 
had given for declining this invitation was be- 
cause of Paul (she having said with much as- 
perity that there should be no more intermar- 
riages in the family if she could prevent it), 
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Cousin Sabina was as much surprised as dis- 
pleased to be ordered to destroy the note of 
regret. 

One week later what follows was recorded on 
the pages of Ellen Walters. 
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CHAPTER II 

Ellen Walters 
Walnut Hill, 
July —, 19—. 

COUSIN CYNTHIA must have a heart of 
pure gold! Two months at Elmhamp- 
ton with her and Paul! It is like beginning to 
live in a fairy story. If only I may please them 
a little! I shall try very hard. 

I wrote three letters accepting the beautiful, 
fascinating invitation, and not one of them 
pleased Grand. When I took the third to show 
her, the door was ajar, and she and Cousin Sa- 
bina were talking about me. I knocked loudly 
but Grand did not hear. While I waited until I 
dared knock again. Cousin Sabina raised her 
voice and hurried to say what she was glad that 
I must stand and listen to. 

"Lena is hopelessly dull," she said; "Cyn- 
thia will think her a simpleton." 
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"Yes, she will," said Grand, "but you need 
not scream, Sabina. I am not deaf." 

"And she is ugly and insignificant," went on 
Cousin Sabina. 

"She is not pretty," said Grand, "but she has 
good points." 

I ventured to knock again, but again Grand 
did not hear. I tried to summon courage to g6 
back to my room, and then make a fresh start. 
But I knew that Cousin Sabina would hear me 
run away, and manage to say something that 
would get me into trouble, so I stayed. It was 
uncomfortable, very. 

" It is like you to make the best of her, dear," 
shrilled Cousin Sabina, "but you know the child 
is horribly plain — and short hair, at twenty!" 

"That will grow," said Grand. 

" Perhaps — perhapSy* said Cousin Sabina 
doubtfully, "it is surely to be hoped that it 
may! It is so very short, dear." 

"Not so short as you think," Grand spoke 
irritably. " If it did not curl so close to her head 
it would look longer. She is not pretty, of course, 
[8] 
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but her eyes are good, and her teeth are white 
and even. She would do very well if she would 
only overcome that lisp." 

I hastened to knock again. I was so nervous 
that I thumped rudely. 

"Come in!** cried Grand, indignant. "You 
need not break the door down — ^who is it ?" 

Cousin Sabina pretended not to see me as I 
entered. She kept her eyes on her knitting 
as she said: "Her lisp is an affectation — she 
only does it occasionally — she could stop it if 
she chose. Oh, is that you, Lena?" (She 
started as if surprised.) " I thought it was the 
cook." 

"Never mind what you thought, Sabina," 
Grand broke in. "You see it is Lena, with her 
third attempt at a letter. When I was a girl I 
did not need assistance in the construction of 
any letter. Sabina was just saying that you 
lisp, Lena. You do lisp badly. Lisping is 
a very unpleasant form of affectation. Since 
your late illness I have made less effort toward 
correcting you than I should, because of the 
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doctor*s new-fashioned notions as to the treat- 
ment of what he calls nerves. When I was a 
girl no young people had nerves. Such silly 
ideas were not put into our heads. I regret now 
that I had your hair cut a second time, but 
I could not foresee Cynthia's invitation. I 
expected that Cynthia would make a point 
of coming to see me directly she landed, in- 
stead of going way down on Long Island. 
I have not seen her since she lost her little 
child — Paul's twin. I have not seen her 
for — how long is it since she went abroad, 
Sabina?" 

"Sixteen years;" said Cousin Sabina — her 
voice sounded spiteful. "Sixteen years. Yet 
she doesn't care to pay her respects to you! 
You are so amiable you excuse her, I know, but 
/ don't. You think she doesn't come because 
little Paula was with her the last time she came, 
and because she can't stand her feelings being 
harrowed up. Cynthia Davenant's feelings! 
Why, she hasn't any." 

Grand smiled. "You are jealous, Sabina," 
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she said dryly, '^ because Lena is asked, and you 
are not." 

"I am not jealous," cried Cousin Sabina, furi- 
ous, " and I know what I know! When Cynthia 
married one of the Garronne Davenants it 
turned her head. She forgets, now, that she be- 
longs by birth to the poor branch of the family." 

"The family!" repeated Grand contemptu- 
ously. "As if any Davenant, rich or poor, ever 
amounted to anything! Let me hear no more of 
such nonsense. Have the kindness to go down- 
stairs and see if my broth is ready — it was not 
properly skimmed yesterday — ^great flakes of fat 
floating everywhere; perhaps you might do it." 
(Cousin Sabina dashed from the room.) "Now, 
Lena, let me see that letter." 

My legs shook under me as I gave it to her; 
she looked so very angry. The new cook says 
Grand has broken my spirit. I heard her tell 
Susan so, only yesterday. I wonder if she is 
right! 

Grand tore up my letter; tore it into little, 
little pieces. Then she dictated this: 
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"My Dear Cousin Cynthia: 

"My grandmother thanks you for your kind 
invitation, and begs to assure you that I accept 
with pleasure. She remembers well the rural 
beauty of Elmhampton, and a delightful visit 
once paid to that far end of Long Island. She 
remembers meeting the poet whose simple and 
beautiful verse has gone all over the civilized 
globe and who — so she has been informed — 
dwelt in Elmhampton for some years. 

"The photograph of my cousin Paul" (I 
looked up; I had not seen the picture. Grand 
told me to go on at once, so I went on), "is 
handsome. If he looks like it — photographs 
are not always to be relied upon — he must be 
very remarkably good-looking. My grand- 
mother regrets that you have had him taught to 
play the violin. When she was young it was 
considered an effeminate amusement for a 
young man. 

"I will come by the train that you suggest, 
and thank you for sending your maid for me. 

"My grandmother begs to join in kind re- 
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membrances to you, to our young Cousin Paul, 
and to your half-brother, Mr. Roche Leith. 
"I remain, 

"Your affectionate cousin 

"Pauline Davenant/* 

I hope Cousin Cynthia will understand that 
I did not compose that letter! If they imagine 
that I wrote it, what a prig they will think me! 
I expected them to find me dull, and country- 
fied, and plain; but if Paul thinks me a prig 

" Give a dog a bad name, and hang him." 

Grand says all proverbs and old saws are true. 

I hope I mayn't be hung before I even arrive 
in Elmhampton! 
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CHAPTER III 

Ellen Walters 
Walnut Hnx, 
July — , 19—. 

I WAKED very early this morning. At first 
I thought that it was because of my excite- 
ment over the coming journey, to-morrow's jour- 
ney, my first journey! The room looked odd 
and unfamiliar in the pale, pale light of dawn. 
The corners were still dark; I could but dimly 
see my trunk standing, all packed and ready, in 
the middle of the floor. Then, as I lay gazing 
at it in a kind of ecstasy, I knew suddenly what 
had waked me. It was not excitement as I had 
fancied; it was the smell of smoke. 

I sat up in bed frightened, not knowing what 
to do. For a few moments I did not dare get up 
for the rising bell had, of course, not yet rung. 
Then the pungent odor grew stronger, and fear 
for Grand overcame my dread of her scoldmg. 
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What if the house were on fire, and I letting dread- 
ful things happen because it was against rules 
to leave my room before seven o'clock ? That 
thought drove me out of bed and on into the hall. 

Everything was very, very quiet. I, too, was 
quiet. Then I discovered that the smoke came 
from under Grand's door. It was paper that 
was burning, and it was burning in Grand's 
own room. I was so frightened for her, and so 
afraid of her, that my hand shook as I turned the 
knob of her door — I had not the courage to 
knock first. The door was not locked; it opened 
noiselessly; I looked in. 

The room was very light for the grate was 
full of flaming paper. On the hearth rug stood 
Grand. She had on her brocaded silk wrapper; 
a lace-frilled fichu was drawn over her head and 
tied neatly under her chin. She looked very 
dignified, and very, very stern. She was in no 
danger, and I knew I had no right there. She 
would be intensely displeased. I stood very 
still, too terrified to move, feeling sure I might 
not hope to escape unheard. 
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Because of my excitement I had not at first 
noticed that Grand held a photograph in her 
hand, and that the fire in the grate was made, 
not of mere paper, but of burning photographs. 
The one that she held was large; the picture of 
a young man playing the violin. I knew that 
this must be the photograph that Cousin Cyn- 
thia had sent — the picture of Paul. Surely, 
surely, Grand could not intend burning this! I 
glanced toward the grate, anxious to see what 
others were being destroyed. They were too far 
gone to tell me anything, charred and crumpled 
out of all recognition, and as I strained my eyes 
striving to see. Grand tossed what she held into 
the burning heap. 

I forgot myself, forgot my fear of discovery, 
my dread of Grand*s anger. A feeling that Paul 
himself — not a mere bit of cardboard — ^was in 
danger, took strange possession of me. I can- 
not now account for what I did, for, regardless 
of the consequences, I ran quickly to the grate, 
and drew the already burning paper from be- 
tween the bars. I crushed out the tiny flames 
[i6] 
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with my fingers and, breathless with anxiety, 
looked to see what damage they had done. I 
had been in time to save the handsome face, the 
clever, beautifully modelled hands, from even a 
scorch, but the body of the violin was charred 
through and through. 

I sighed heavily, for it seemed to me as if the 
violin, burned to ashes, were Paul's heart. And 
then I remembered Grand! I looked up; I was 
trembling with fright. Instinctively I folded the 
picture close against my breast. Never mind 
what happened, Paul should not suffer further 
harm. This I determined as I stood confronting 
her. 

Grand regarded me strangely; I could not 
understand the expression in her eyes. She 
looked at me for a long moment; at last she 
spoke. 

"Have you burned your fingers ?" she asked. 

"No, Grandmother,** I whispered. I was 
too much alarmed to raise my voice. 

"Hold out your hands," she commanded. 

I did so, but only one at a time. I could 
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not let Paul fall. She scrutinized each finger in 
turn. 

" Humph!*' she ejaculated, "pretty well 
scorched, I see. Well, Paul is young, handsome, 
rich, but for all that, stands probably in as much 
need of the real thing as any of us. You, at 
least, are genuine; and a true-hearted simpleton 
is better than a pretentious, false-tongued, wise- 
acre.** Sh(B paused, then said sternly, "You 
must not fall in love with Paul, Lena." (I looked 
down. How may hearts be commanded ?) "If 
you should,** Grand continued, " then hide your 
foolish feeling — for foolish it would be — from 
every one. Paul will not respond to any girl's 
advances. Of that I am sure.** 

In my deep interest, fear was forgotten. 
"Has Paul — is Paul — ** I began. Grand in- 
terrupted. 

"Yes,** she said gravely, "Paul has experi- 
enced the grand passion; and Paul is one of 
those who, having loved *not wisely, but too 
well,* is done with romance forever. Now go; 
you may keep the picture.** 
[i8] 
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I was thankful to make my escape. 

It was curious to hear Grand speak with sen- 
timent — ^very curious. As for what she said 
about Paul, I do not believe it. Paul is too 
young not to recover from what is called in 
books " calf love.*' He probably was infatuated 
with some woman much older than himself — a 
fascinating Italian, I fancy. Perhaps he fell in 
love with some married woman — ^without know- 
ing that she was married. Some beautiful, de- 
signing adventuress. 

I am glad to have his picture. He looks so 
sad. Poor Paul! 

I do not agree with Grand. Paul has a very 
clever face, such a broad forehead. He is not 
the kind to waste his life in regrets over a worth- 
less woman — or, if she were worthy of his love, 
he is too young to go on remembering forever. 
Hs not natural. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Ellen Walters 

Swaying Vines, 
Elmhampton, Long Island. 
/«/y— , 19— . 

HOW often I have wished that I might have 
something really exciting to record — 
and now it has come! Yesterday seemed as 
long as two weeks, so much was crowded into 
even its minutes. It is very wonderful to be 
living in the world. The only drawback is my 
own ignorance. I wonder how it would feel to 
be as self-possessed as Paul and Cousin Cynthia 
and Mr. Leith ? Mr. Leith especially. I fancy 
that Mr. Leith has had a very great deal of ex- 
perience — but then he is old, his head is bald 
on the top. I saw it when he helped me out of 
the dog-cart. He looked so much as I have al- 
ways imagined a man of the world would look, 
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that he made me feel conscious of all my short- 
comings. (Cousin Sabina would say that he 
was "Jesuitical looking," because of his long, 
dark face and inscrutable expression.) Until 
he appeared I had not lisped once. The mo- 
ment he stared at me with his bright dark eyes, 
and greeted me with effusive kindness, I lisped 
outrageously, choosing every word I ought not; 
and each j, and r, turned itself into a th. 

Cousin Cynthia's maid came all the way to 
Walnut Hill for me. She is the dearest little 
Frenchwoman, with charming ways; and 
young and pretty. Just as we were leaving. 
Grand put an envelope into her hand. 

"Lisette,** she said, "I shall beg you to pur- 
chase a hat for Miss Davenant on your way 
through New York. She is still wearing her 
last summer's hat, and it does not suit her short 
hair." 

So we purchased a hat. But it was like gath- 
ering a flower in Fairy Land! I said so to Li- 
sette and she agreed with me. She says that 
shopping is always like that when one has suffi- 
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cient money. Cousin Sabina comes home groan- 
ing and grumbling when she goes to town for a 
day's shopping; and Grand has always said 
that shops were no places nowadays for young 
girls, because of "bargain counters," and the 
"vulgar throng/' I saw neither at Clarisse's. 

We drove up Fifth Avenue in a hansom— oh, 
the joy of it! And I like the tall, tall buildings, 
looming up against the sky like splendid cliffs. 
Lisette screamed little French screams when- 
ever an automobile almost ran into us — it hap- 
pened frequently — but I had no fear. It seemed 
as if nothing disagreeable could happen in such 
a sparkling brilliant world. Lisette regretted 
that my first view of New York should be in 
summer, when all was so dull. Dull! But she 
has spent five winters in town. In the winter, 
she says, it is really gay. (She has been with 
Cousin Cynthia but a month.) 

The hansom drew up at last before a shop. 

"Clarisse" — that was the name. I wanted to 

stop and look in the windows, but Lisette hurried 

me in. When I stepped inside I forgot the window, 
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for the long, long room, was lined with mirrors 
and gilding; and here and there, and every- 
where, were beautiful hats. Some were all 
a-flufF with soft plumes, others were flower- 
crowned, others rippling with gleaming ribbons. 
I was thankful that I did not have to choose. 
Lisette, and a tall, gracious-mannered young 
woman, did that for me. I just stood still while 
they talked and tried on. Ah, me! I know it is 
wrong to care for personal adornment, but my 
new hat! Lisette wished me to wear it, and put 
the old one in the box. This I would not do, 
however, although I wanted to sadly. 

It is rather depressing to find that what is 
said about the temptations of the world is per- 
fectly true. Here am I, just entered, and al- 
ready obliged to war with two new-found sins 
— ^vanity and extravagance. 

Long Island is curious. At first there were so 
many graveyards that I was startled, until I 
remembered that those in large cities must go 
outside to bury their dead. Then the train 
rushed through long stretches of woodland — 
[^3] 
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scrub-oak and pine, principally — and I saw 
sandy wood roads that I wanted to follow, and, 
now and again, pretty creeks with sedgy shores. 
At the stations there were always handsome car- 
riages in waiting, showing so plainly that there 
must be beautiful country-houses hidden away 
between the railroad and the sea. I caught a 
glimpse of one splendid red brick mansion as 
the train swept past, and Lisette said that it 
was, indeed, magnificent, and exactly like a 
French chateau. 

Toward the end of our journey, when we 
began to have glorious views of the sea, a group 
of such pretty girls got into the car. Their 
white frocks were covered with lace and em- 
broidery, and each had on a hat almost as per- 
fect as my new one. There were six girls in all 
and it was not until the train started, and Li- 
sette exclaimed, " Tiens, Monsieur Foxe!** that I 
noticed their escort, a thin, sandy-haired man. 
The girls crowded close around Mr. Foxe, and 
when they had to sit down, and it was found that 
there were but five chairs to be had, a little 
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struggle took place. It was not a rough struggle it 
was quite gentle, but yet — somehow, determined. 
When it was ended there sat Mr. Foxe, bodkin, in 
one of the five chairs; a girl on either side of him. 

They were so near I heard what they said in 
spite of trying not to listen — and they talked 
about Paul! They asked Mr. Foxe many, 
many questions, and Mr. Foxe laughed at them 
and teased them about showing so much inter- 
est. He insisted that they were more than half 
in love with Paul, and they cried out indignantly 
that it was no such thing, and fell to talking and 
exclaiming in chorus. I gathered that although 
they admired Paul's good looks, and acknowl- 
edged him a bold rider, and a superb musician, 
they thought him unsocial and eccentric — "a 
woman hater," they said. And they protested 
that they did not like him at all. 

Mr. Foxe*s funny thin face (it looks as though 
it had been squeezed long and narrow), wrin- 
kled all over with laughter, and his narrow, 
light-gray eyes — such keen, alert eyes! — fairly 
twinkled with mirth. 
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"Pooh I "he exclaimed, when he could make 
himself heard, "stuff and nonsense! You're all 
half crazy about him, the whole * rose-bud gar- 
land* of you (as Tenny would say), and madder 
than fury because he won't give you a chance 
to make love to him." 

The girls at this all scolded and laughed, and 
gesticulated, and the least pretty called Mr. 
Foxe, "Naughty Foxie!" and pretended she 
was going to box his ears, and the train lurched 
and she did it really — only not hard — and Mr. 
Foxe caught her hands and slapped them, and 
she looked pleased. And then Mr. Foxe began 
talking about me. He said that Paul would 
soon have his cousin. Miss Pauline Davenant, 
to make love to, a really charming girl, an heir- 
ess, brought up abroad. He said that I had been 
presented at court, and had received offers from 
an English duke, a French marquis, an Italian 
diplomat of high rank, " and from a lot more 
titled chaps," Mr. Foxe was sorry that he had 
forgotten their names. 

The girls believed him; that was so strange! 
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"He'll probably fall in love with her — she'll be 
right there in the house, you know/' Mr. Foxe 
went on, " and then she's his cousin. You know 
the ancient ditty ? 

" * Did you ever have a cousin, Tom ? 
Did your cousin ever sing ? 
I've brothers and sisters by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousins a different thing!'" 

**Does Miss Davenant sing ?" one of the girls 
asked. 

"I'm told she does everything — ^has every at- 
traction," said Mr. Foxe; and he said it very 
gravely. 

Five minutes later the train stopped. "Elm- 
hampton!" On the platform stood Paul. 
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CHAPTER V 

" Darkness settles on roofs and walls 
But the sea, the sea in the darkness calls/' 

LENA did not record in Ellen Walters 
-^ her first impression of Elmhampton. 
She wrote no description of the broad village 
street, canopied by the far-reaching branches of 
its giant elms. Neither did she mention the 
common, with its pretty rustic bridge, and tall 
flag pole; or tell of the roomy old-fashioned 
houses — gray, weather worn, and vine clad — 
standing back from the street under their pro- 
tecting sycamores and horse-chestnuts. Yet 
she was not unconscious of the beauty of the 
old village, but because of her absorption in her 
new-found cousin it served then simply as a 
frame, or background, for Paul. 

That Lena failed to notice Paul's excitement 
— an excitement far more intense than her own 
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— ^was scarcely to be wondered at, since she 
took it for granted that her coming must be a 
matter of small interest to all the members of 
her Cousin Cynthia's household. It was one 
bewildering rush of pleasure, from the moment 
PauFs sweet rich voice greeted her in tones of 
warmest welcome, to that when she laid her 
happy youthful head upon her pillow; when she 
would not let sleep come until she had reviewed 
each perfect incident since her arrival. 

The drive from the station in Paul's high cart, 
drawn by Paul's swift bay mare, driven with 
such dashing skill by Paul; the sudden end of 
the too brief journey before the long, low gray 
house, with vine-embowered verandas, to 
which a straight path, bordered on either side 
by box and wide beds of glowing red gerani- 
ums, led; the hastening down this path of 
Paul's uncle, Mr. Roche Leith, and the strange 
sensation of being lifted from the high cart as if 
one were something very precious indeed! And 
then the greeting, the caressing, affectionate 
greeting of Cousin Cynthia! 
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Lena felt that this last was something she 
would never forget. Accustomed to the stern 
ways of her grandmother, and the crabbed sour- 
ness of Miss Sabina Davenant, Lena's starved 
heart had responded with eager gratitude; and 
she at once felt happily at home. It was all so 
new to the inexperienced girl, brought up, as 
she had been, in almost complete isolation, her 
education having been only what her grand- 
mother and Cousin Sabina had seen fit to give 
her, they having been her sole instructors. 

Mrs. Davenant and her half-brother, Mr. 
Leith, were as much pleased as Lena. They 
discussed her briefly while she was making her 
simple toilet for dinner. 

"I am very much relieved," said Mrs. Dave- 
nant, in carefully lowered tones. " I confess that 
I felt very nervous at the last. She is a dear, 
innocent child — not a simpleton, as Sabina 
wrote." 

Mr. Leith stood upon the hearth rug, his 
back to the fern-filled fireplace. He pursed up 
his full lips, and swayed himself cautiously 
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backward and forward upon the toes of his 
highly polished shoes before answering. Then 
he spoke as one who knows that each word ut- 
tered will carry weight, and who is conscious 
of being a rare judge of men and things. 

"No, not a simpleton," he said, "but a coun- 
try mouse. A very sweet girl, I should say. 
Unobservant, inexperienced, simple-minded — 
though not a simpleton, of course. Sabina was 
always a sour fool; she has probably not grown 
less sour or less stupid with years." 

"The child is not ugly," mused Mrs. Dave- 
nant. "She will do very well when she is prop- 
erly gownfed. Those soft short curls make her 
look very young; it is hard to realize that she is 
twenty." 

"She will do Paul good," said Mr. Leith, di- 
dactically, "she is what he needs. Even if he 
should skate on thin ice (and you know as well 
as I, Cynthia, that he sometimes takes an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable pleasure in doing so), 
this little Lena won't notice it. Girls with big, 
soft eyes like hers, never see anything. My 
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mind is relieved, too. I thought that you were 
making a dangerous experiment. Hush! here's 
Paul," as Paul was seen crossing the hall 
toward the drawing-room. 

"Well, darling!" said Mrs. Davenant as Paul 
entered the room, "we were talking of your 
cousin. What do you think of her ?" 

Paul's wonderful blue eyes seemed to take in 
both mother and uncle, in one comprehensive 
glance. "Henleigh Foxe is coming to dinner, 
mother. I saw him at the station and he in- 
vited himself. Perhaps it is just as well to have 
a stranger at the first feast, to put the customary 
death's-head out of countenance." 

Here Lena's gentle voice was heard from the 
stairway, where she had paused to ask a ques- 
tion of Lisette. "What is that beautiful sound, 
Lisette ? The whole air seems full of a sweet 
murmur. There, listen, it is louder now!" 

It was Paul who answered, stepping quickly 
into the hall : " It is the song of the sea, little 
cousin — a song of welcome to you." 
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CHAPTER VI 

Ellen Walters 

Paul's Portrait. 

Swaying Vines, 
July—. 

PAUL IS not tall. He is slender, lithe, grace- 
ful, with small hands and feet — the latter 
high-arched. His hair and eye-brows are very 
dark, but his eyes are as blue as violets. When 
his face is in repose he looks like his photo- 
graph, melancholy, spiritual; when he laughs 
he has the merriest face in the world, it fairly 
sparkles with vivacity, and joyousness. 

Cousin Cynthia's Portrait. 

Cousin Cynthia is a small woman, but she 

carries herself with so much dignity that she 

appears tall. Her hair is pale, pale blonde, and 

her slightly protruding blue eyes have little 
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color. Her features are clear cut, almost sharp. 
She wears beautiful trailing black silks, and 
black lace gowns, that diffuse a scent of violets. 
She looks cold and haughty, but she is perfectly 
lovely, and has the most gentle caressing manner. 

Mr. Leith's Portrait. 
But I think I do not want it. 

Irma's Portrait. 

When I first saw Irma I did not know what 
to make of her; then Paul showed me a funny 
German paper that he takes for her, Fliegende 
Blattery and I saw dozens of her in its illustra- 
tions. Paul is so good to his old nurse; going 
without a valet because of her jealous desire to 
look after his things, and good-naturedly over- 
looking all her trying ways. Cousin Cynthia 
feared that she would be jealous of me, but she 
has taken a fancy to me, fortunately. 

Irma is very tall, very thin, very slab-sided, 
very sallow, very long-toothed, very small-eyed. 
Her nose is so long that you wonder — since it is 
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a turn-up nose! Her dull hair is skewered into 
a knot, the size of a small nut^ on the back of 
her head. When she laughs she flings her head 
back, and her long yellow teeth come branching 
out. 

She is always giving me hugs, and exclaim- 
ing, "Thou dear little one!" in German. Paul 
told me what it meant. The French and Ger- 
man I studied with Cousin Sabina do me no 
good; I cannot understand when either is 
spoken, save a few exclamations: ^^Ach Him- 
meir ''LieherGottr ''Tiensr '' Foila"— 
and a few others. 

Cousin Cynthia has sent Lisette to town to 
buy me a dinner gown and a ball gown! They 
have a ball every Saturday night at the Club 
House, and I am to go. Paul does not dance, 
so Mr. Foxe is giving me lessons. I am afraid 
of Mr. Foxe. He rarely says ill-natured things, 
but his narrow gray eyes see everything. Some- 
times he has an air of being on the watch. It 
amuses him when I lisp and blush. He calls 
me, "Little Miss Rip Van Winkle;" sometimes 
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just, "Litde Miss Rip." Then Cousin Cynthia 
scolds and tells him he must not, else there's no 
knowing what people may think. And he 
laughs and exclaims: 

"My dear Mrs. Davenant! as if any one could 
take our sweet Lena Hayseed for a tough. Why, 
she has country mouse of the year 1830 written 
all over her. That's why we men dote on her 
to such an extent. She's a refreshment and a 
joy. Look at her — ^blushing like a rose, just 
because I hint that: 

I am mashed, and 
Paul is mashed, and 
Uncle Roche, and 
Ally are mashed!" 

"Why do you use that particular date?" 
Cousin Cynthia asked — " 1 830 ? " 

"Times of my grandmother," said Mr. Foxe, 
and Cousin Cynthia laughed, and was amused. 

I like to see her amused, she looks so worried 
sometimes. No, she does not look worried, but 
I know that she is, because her face becomes 
perfectly expressionless. This happens when 
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Paul stares steadily at his uncle, and says some- 
thing that sounds nothing but must mean every- 
thing. For although Mr. Leith does not ap- 
pear vexed, I am sure that an arrow has been 
shot, and that it has gone home. And I don't 
know why I am so sure — only, the atmosphere 
changes; everybody looks the same, yet I feel 
different. I know Mr. Foxe must — but no, I 
doubt if he does, for he is always bursting in 
with some nonsense that makes Paul laugh and 
look happy. 

Mr. Foxe is devoted to Paul, although Paul is 
but twenty-one and Mr. Foxe is full forty. Mr. 
Foxe says that a wife is the greatest extrava- 
gance a man can indulge in; better a yacht, or a 
propensity for gambling, or horse racing; better 
anything and everything than matrimony. He 
says that he cannot afford to marry; that he has 
been told that the shoeing of a family, alone, 
has sent many a man to the poor-house. And 
that his " meagre twenty thousand a year would 
not even keep them in * sneakers! *" 

Twenty thousand a year — meagre! 
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And Cousin Cynthia nodded sympathetically, 
and said: "Quite true, Henleigh, quite true!" 

Pen Picture of Swaying Vines. 

The house is long and spreading and low. A 
broad veranda goes around three sides — a ve- 
randa with woodbine, clematis, or wisteria, 
growing up every post, and laced across the 
openings. The wind is always blowing, and the 
vines are ever swaying. On one side wide steps 
lead down to a stretch of lawn, and this lawn 
slopes down to a garden; the most curious, fas- 
cinating garden, out of Fairy Land. Just now 
it is a garden of lilies. Purple, white, lilac; 
striped, spotted, blotched; tall, short, dwarfish; 
and, water lilies! 

The garden is close to the high road — ^yet 
hidden quite away. Across the road is a swampy 
jungle of trees, and from this jungle there slips 
and slides under a bridge a quietly capricious 
brook. It enters the garden, lurking here, glid- 
ing there, in and out through the tangle of alders 
and ferns; it is coaxed into a tiny pond to cradle 
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the water lilies; it creeps demurely under little 
rustic bridges. And then it escapes, seaward. 

There is the most delightful summer-house, a 
rustic bungalow, in among the trees. You 
mount high steps to enter, and then you are as 
in a nest. From one side you can look up tow- 
ard the house, but the trees close in on every 
other. To-day a bird, a wood-thrush, fluttered 
in and out among the branches until it was be- 
side me; then it sang a low lovely song, think- 
ing itself quite, quite alone. The dear little 
brown thing! I kept so still, so very still, hoping 
it might stay some time, but Mr. Leith joined 
me, and it flew away. He stepped very softly, 
too. No snake could have come more noise- 
lessly. 

I wonder if there are ever any snakes in the 
garden ? As I looked down over the balustrade 
that circles the bungalow, I saw that the earth 
beneath was black and damp, and I almost ex- 
pected to see a snake slide from between the 
tall, luxuriant ferns. It is a perfect place for 
ferns. 
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Mr. Leith is disagreeable. He sits so close 
to people. He forgets that one is grown-up. 
He put his arm along the back of the balustrade 
against which the benches around the bungalow 
are built, and then he slid closer and closer. As 
he slid, I slid, until I reached the end of the 
seat and could slide no further. Then I gave a 
little scream and hopped up. Mr. Leith asked 
what was the matter ? I said a spider, which 
was an untruth; I saw no insect of any kind. 
Then I suffered punishment. 

"It is on your curls,'* cried Mr. Leith — and 
I believed him. But he fluffed and fluffed my 
hair, lightly, with his hand, and no spider fell. 
Then I knew that he was telling a falsehood, 
and I hated him. 

Yet I had no right. He did what I did. I 
told a falsehood to escape the touch of his arm; 
he told a falsehood to touch my hair. Let me 
at least write truthfully. 

Mr. Leith and I are both Liars. I detest his 
untruthfulness — I am only displeased by my 
own! 
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How frail and prone to evil is poor humanity. 
Living in the world is difficult. I cannot even 
meditate upon my sins. The moment I begin to 
meditate I meditate upon people. Cousin Cyn- 
thia, Mr. Foxe, Mr. Leith — or, Paul. 

Paul came running down from the house just 
as I was finding out about spiders, and he was 
across the lawn, through the garden and up the 
steps before Mr. Leith had stopped* ruffling my 
hair. Mr. Leith said smoothly that a spider was 
tangled in "little Lena's curls.*' 

"Come into the sunshine, quick!" cried Paul, 
and he had my hand in his, and had rushed me 
through the lilies and up upon the grass before 
Mr. Leith knew what was happening. 

"Is there a spider, Paul ?" I asked. 

He looked at me so strangely. "What do 
you think ?" he said. 

I said I thought I saw Cousin Cynthia upon 
the veranda, and that I would go and join her. 
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CHAPTER VII 

" Her voice full clere was and full swete. 
She was not rude ne unmete. 
Both was she faire and bright of hew. 
She semed like a rose new 
Of colours . . ." 

LENA had been fully a week at Swaying 
Vines before Mrs. Davenant admitted 
her to the intimacy of the up-stairs loggia. This 
opened off Mrs. Davenant's boudoir, and was 
at the back of the house, directly above a nar- 
row, formal flower-garden, which had been 
squeezed in between the veranda steps and the 
boundary hedge. Lena, moving quietly among 
the flower-beds, was unaware that Mrs. Dave- 
nant was looking down at her from above. 

"How sweet she is," thought the elder lady, 
''and how simple and unconscious! She has 
done Paul a world of good already. I must keep 
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her with us as long as I can. She looks much 
better than when she came^ poor child; her pale 
cheeks are growing quite rosy. She is almost 
pretty in that pink frock." 

It was as if these admiring thoughts had flut- 
tered down like rose leaves, touching the girl's 
soft curls and attracting her attention, so quickly 
did she look up. When she saw her cousin, she 
smiled and threw a kiss from her finger tips. 

"Come up and chat with me, dear," said 
Mrs. Davenant, who a moment before had had 
no intention of inviting her. " I must lie on my 
chaise longue and rest for a half hour." 

"You are sure you don't wish to nap?" 
asked Lena shyly, fearful of intruding. 

"I never — " Mrs. Davenant began, but 
Irma's voice interrupted her, and the German 
woman, coming to the balustrade answered for 
her mistress. 

"Come right along," she said in a stage whis- 
per, while she smiled broadly down upon Lena. 
"She nefer naps, she yusts smokes — see!" and 
she vanished into the background. 
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"Oh, Irma!" exclaimed Mrs. Davenant de- 
spairingly, glancing in distress toward her 
young cousin, wondering how Lena would take 
this undesired announcement. But Lena had 
already turned away, and her light tap was 
heard on the door of the boudoir, even as Mrs. 
Davenant, in fluent German, was upbraiding 
Irma for her imprudence. 

"She speak veil — ^yes?'* said Irma, grinning 
delightedly as she opened the door and admitted 
Lena. "She alvays speak splendid ven she's 
madt, like now,*' and she waved a proud hand 
toward Mrs. Davenant. "She's madt because 
I say she smoke; veil, she does smoke, an' vy 
not? Mein Paul, he smoke, and vy not his 
mamma?" 

"Oh, Irma, do be quiet," said Mrs. Dave- 
nant, watching Lena to see if the young girl 
were shocked by the revelation. Mrs. Davenant 
thought not. Lena's expression seemed to show 
gentle interest only. 

"I say, vy not?" continued Irma, heedless of 
her mistress's discomfort. "Here is much, 
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much, nize money," — she made as though pil- 
ing up gold in heaps upon the floor — "but of 
vat use if die gnadige Frau can't do as she like ? 
But she can do, see ? She can eat ven she like, 
drink ven she like, sleep ven she like, an-^ 
smoke ven she like!" 

Irma recited her harangue in sing-song, 
swinging her arm up and down as though 
marking time. With the final word she opened 
the door and shot out, closing it noiselessly be- 
hind her. 

Lena smiled at Mrs. Davenant. "How 
quaint Irma is," she said, " and how devoted to 
you and to Paul! I like her." 

Mrs. Davenant sighed in relief. So that was 
all the impression the announcement of the 
smoking had made! What a dear, lovable child, 
Lena was. But Mrs. Davenant did not voice 
these thoughts. What she said was: "Poor 
Irma! She was with me when I lost my little 
Paula. She has been more than devoted ever 
since. I am glad that you like her in spite of 
her eccentricities — for she is certainly peculiar. 
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You ought to try to speak German with her. 
Her German is excellent Hanoverian, although 
her English is so outrageous. She has taken a 
great fancy to you. And now let us go into the 
loggia — a dear little place, nest ce pas? And as 
you are so good as not to mind, I will have my 
cigarette." 

From the loggia there was a very lovely view 
across the distant, upward-sloping meadows to 
the sea. Meadows upward sloping, for to the 
eastward of Elmhampton the sea fields are not 
as elsewhere on Long Island, (low lying, behind 
dune ramparts), but rise to the summit of the 
" beach-banks '* which are here unusually high 
and steep. As always Lena looked with keen 
enjoyment toward the apparently limitless hori- 
zon, delighting in the vast stretch of sky — a pale 
blue arch, above soft green fields and sparkling 
blue water. The crisp sea breeze rushed in- 
land freighted with healthful coolness, and the 
delicious scent of salt water, warm summer 
grasses, and flowers. 

But she was not quite happy. She was trying 
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to readjust her ideas. When she felt that she 
had succeeded she turned with a charming smile 
to Mrs. Davenant who, reclining in her lounging 
chair, had already lighted her cigarette. Prob- 
ably Q)usin Cynthia had learned to smoke 
while abroad; probably foreign ladies all 
smoked, and it would have been awkward for 
Cousin Cynthia not to do so, too. But Lena 
was embarrassed, and she lisped badly as 
she said: "It ith tho lovely here, Couthin 
Thinthia! It wath thweet of you to let me 
come up." 

"Fm glad you don't mind my smoking, 
dear,'* said Mrs. Davenant, "some people have 
such foolish ideas about it. I began to smoke 
before I was married; Mr. Davenant liked to 
have me smoke with him. Not that I ever did it 
in public; that is such bad taste when there is 
danger of shocking people. It is so vulgar to 
shock people; to wish to do so, I mean. I am 
glad that you do not belong to the class of young 
people who delight in that; it is most un- 
pleasing." 
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Mrs. Davcnant blew a thin wreath of smoke 
from her cigarette. Lena said nothing. 

"Paul does not care much about smoking," 
Mrs. Davenant recommenced, "but I like to 
have him smoke in moderation, because of his 
excitability. Smoking soothes the nerves — not 
that Paul has nerves, of course. But he is 
rather excitable; his artistic temperament, I 
suppose. Paul is so diverting! He says he does 
wish that when girls smoke they wouldn't affect 
rakish manners, as if to say: 'Look at me, see 
what a devil of a girl I am!*" 

Lena felt that it was incumbent upon her to 
speak, but the subject made her uncomfortable. 

"Thome girlth are tho thilly," she said, and 
blushed furiously over the ill behavior of her 
tongue. 

*'Tou are never anything but charming," 
said Mrs. Davenant, smiling with indulgent 
amusement of the little cousin's — to her — fas- 
cinating struggle with snaky s. " I am grateful 
to your grandmother for sparing you to me; she 
must miss you terribly." 
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Lena shook her head. " I fear not," she said, 
a trifle sadly. " I am only a trouble to Grand/* 

" How many people have been soured by pov- 
erty!" said Mrs. Davenant meditatively. "Far 
better be dead, than poor. Sabina, now, was 
always sour — even when she was young. Sa- 
bina and I hunted in couples when we were 
girls. We were both determined to marry, and 
to marry well. Unfortunately we both wanted 
the same man, our far-away cousin, Paul Gar- 
ronne Davenant — and he preferred me. Sa- 
bina has never forgiven me." 

There was a long silence on the little loggia. 
Mrs. Davenant had smoked to the end her 
second cigarette, before she spoke again. 

"When I was a girl," she said slowly, as she 
lighted her third, " I never had things of my 
own. No horses to ride or drive, no boats to 
row or sail, no croquet set or tennis court — ^no 
nothing! I had to depend upon what other 
people gave me. I had no parties of my own, 
and no carriage to take me to other people's 
parties. I hated to accept and accept, never 
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giving anything in return. It was galling to me. 
And of course there are always plenty of snubs 
thrown with the bones to a poor dog.*' 

Again silence — save for the sweet far-off rote 
of the waves upon the distant beach, and the 
drowsy hum of bees busy in the garden beds 
below. The color had faded from Lena's cheeks. 
It was keenest pain to listen to this story of past 
heart-ache. 

"Paul often regrets bitterly the loss I sus- 
tained when his little twin died. He feels that I 
would have been far happier had I had a daugh- 
ter to educate, and bring out. He insists that a 
son can never hope to fill a daughter's place. 
Of course, I know that I am better fitted to care 
for a girl than for a boy. I confess that it would 
have been a rare pleasure to me to give a 
daughter everything that I myself was denied. 
I own that I have not done my duty — as the 
world sees it — by Paul. I have kept him at 
home; he has never been to school. I gave 
him tutors, instead." 

"Please, please don't talk like that, dear 
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Cousin Cynthia," cried Lena impulsively, losing 
her embarrassment and her lisp, in her earnest 
desire to give comfort. " Paul is everything that 
he ought to be; brave, courteous, intelligent. 
You have brought him up splendidly. Every- 
one admires Paul.'' 

"Had I kept Paula and lost Paul," Mrs. 
Davenant continued, paying no heed to Lena's 
affectionate outburst, "it would have been but 
to see her suffer as I have suffered, for we would 
have been almost poor. My father-in-law made 
a wicked will. Had I lost Paul, most of the 
money would have gone to old Mr. Davenant's 
great nephew, his brother's grandson, another 
Paul Garronne Davenant. All the old man 
cared for was the name — and he had always 
hated me. Paula and I would have had but a 
pittance, a wretched five thousand a year. I 
suppose Garry would have wanted to make us 
an allowance. He is a nice boy, Garry. He is 
older than Paul — seven years, I think. He is 
sufficiently well-to-do; a hard-working, ener- 
getic young fellow. I wanted to ask him to visit 
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us this summer, but Paul has put ofF writing to 
him from day to day. Is that PauFs voice I 
hear ? Go, look into the hall, dear Lena, and if 
he is there, call him in/' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines. 

THIS is Friday. To-morrow evening I am 
to go to a ball! But this afternoon Paul 
is to take me for a drive. I doubt, somehow, if 
I shall care as much for the ball as for the drive. 
Paul does not dance; I wish he did. I wish, too, 
oh, so much, that he cared for the glorious sea 
bathing. I can't persuade him to go in, al- 
though Cousin Cynthia says that he is a superb 
swimmer. But he likes the beach, and goes 
there with me always. 

The beach is delightful. So bright and cheer- 
ful. People watching the bathers from the ve- 
randa of the bathing pavilion, and others 
seated under huge, every-colored beach um- 
brellas, placed close to the water. Gayly 
dressed women and girls, jolly little bare-legged 
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children, athletic young men, and handsome 
dogs — all flitting, sitting, bathing, chatting, 
idling in the sunshine. 

Paul lounges on the sand, and when I am in 
the water allows the girls to group themselves 
around him and burn incense. At such times 
I am unhappy. I cannot endure seeing him be- 
have like a Sultan, and — ^let me write truthfully — 
I am always in fear lest some one among the girls 
may succeed in pleasing him very much. There 
are times when he flirts — ^yes, flirts hard. And 
he flirts so well! He is so handsome (even more 
than handsome, beautiful), and he is so grace- 
ful, and fascinating, and — and 

Only a few hours ago, when I was taking a 
dip (just the merest dip, the sea is so rough and 
wild to-day), I would have been knocked down 
and rolled about if it had not been for good- 
natured Mr. Foxe, who was looking out for me. 
And all because Paul had chosen to throw him- 
self down by the side of a youngish married 
woman, and flirt with her. He was a picture in 
his white flannels; his coloring is so rich, so 
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brilliant. His eyes were magnificent as he 
looked up at her with an expression of earnest 
admiration. And then she said something and 
he smiled. He has a radiant smile. 

He lets the girls flirt with him, but when he 
is with the married women— — 

I do think it is horrid for married women to 
flirt. I should think that pride alone might for- 
bid their doing it, for it shows so plainly that 
their husbands don't care enough about them 
to be jealous. I should hate to have my hus- 
band not care what I did. Mr. Foxe says some 
men only value their wives when they think 
that other men want them. I wonder what he 
meant? He does say such strange things! 
Sometimes I do not understand him at all — but 
of course I pretend that I do. 

Paul said that the woman was commonplace 
and dull. "A mighty poor imitation of a gen- 
tlewoman," he said. 

But he did flirt with her. . 

Somehow I dare not say just what I think 
when I am with Paul, for I am still very far 
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from knowing his feelings and thoughts. He 
spoke to me aSout his mother's smoking, how- 
ever. 

"So the Mater is teaching you to smoke, is 
she?" 

I said: "No." 

Then he told me that he did not really care 
much for smoking himself. I am thankful that 
Cousin Cynthia does not know how I dislike it. 
I think that it is a great mistake for women to 
smoke, and I wish all the men would leave off 
doing it. I suppose that would cause much dis- 
tress at first to the poor people employed in the 
cultivation of tobacco, and to those in the fac- 
tories where they make 
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CHAPTER IX 

"In thy grandeur, O sea! we acknowledge. 
In thy fairness, O earth! we confess 

Hidden truths that are taught in no college, 
Hidden songs that no parchments express." 

1ENA took time to lock away "Ellen Wal- 
-^ ters" in her trunk before she ran to join 
Paul whose voice, ringing up the stairway, had 
caused her to break off so abruptly in her dis- 
sertation on tobacco. Irma followed down the 
path and looked on with benignant approval, 
while Paul helped the little cousin into the high 
cart and mounting beside her, took the reins. 
Under Irma's arm was tucked a large broom, 
an implement that the young groom, apparently 
absorbed in his duty at the mare's head, eyed 
with furtive anxiety. 

"You go drife an' haf a nize time," said Irma 
benevolently, "v'ile I stays at home an' sweeps 
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the ferandas — see! Dust is no good — I hates it. 
See dat poor feller!" She pointed her broom at 
the quaking groom, in his neat dust-colored un- 
dress livery, "My! he must haf fairly rolled in 
dust. I make him clean!" and dashing at her 
victim she broomed him vigorously from top to 
toe, before he could make good his escape 
toward the stables. 

Paul's gay laughter applauded this uncouth 
jest, but Lena saw the flash of a bright half- 
dollar as the coin, flung by Paul's quick fingers, 
curved through the air and fell at the groom's 
feet. And was Paul's mirth genuine? Lena 
thought not, watching thie sudden gravity that 
overshadowed the handsome face as they drove 
away. 

But Irma was satisfied. "I know how to 
amuse mein Paul!" she said, nodding and smil- 
ing to herself as she returned to the house, " an' 
so often, often sad, ist mein Paul " 

"Shall it be Westward Ho?" asked Paul, as 
the cart swung around the corner into the broad 
main street of the village. 
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"Yes," said Lena, "where you choose." 

And they rushed on, past the old graveyard, 
past rows of handsome cottages, on out into the 
country, among the open fields. 

"Where thou goest I will go," murmured 
Paul, " thy people shall be my people " 

"Yes," said Lena simply, and as though un-^ 
conscious that she spoke. 

Paul glanced quickly toward her; there was 
sharp anxiety in the much-admired blue eyes. 

The road was new to Lena. Here the sea-^ 
ward meadows were flat, the dunes rising from 
them abruptly. And it was curious to see, on 
the inland side of the road, several dunes that 
had, apparently, been left behind, when the sea 
had retreated (how many years gone by?) be- 
fore the steadily advancing shore. These sand 
hills had all the characteristics of their once 
companions, being covered with the long, 
coarse, gray-green dune grass — showing silvery 
in the sunshine — and harboring beach-plum 
bushes; but these inland dunes now boasted 
as well a growth of pines. 
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Little by little the meadows narrowed away, 
and soon the road ran close beneath the ram- 
part of "beach-banks," while on its other side 
lay spread out the waters of a great pond. On 
the dunes were cottages, and Paul told Lena of 
the grave disapproval expressed by the people 
of the country side, when houses had been thus 
"built upon sand," despite Scriptural warning. 

The dunes ended abruptly, a long sand bar 
serving as a barrier between pond and ocean. 
The tide was rising fast, and the huge green bil- 
lows flung themselves angrily shoreward, tossing 
up tall foam fountains as they curved and broke, 
and stretching greedy white fingers across the 
bar. On the rippling blue waters of the pond 
white-sailed pleasure boats flitted gayly hither 
and thither, safe out of reach of the wild ocean 
surges so short a distance away. 

"We can cross now," said Paul, urging for- 
ward the nervous mare, whose quick-moving 
ears showed her dislike of the task before her. 
"We shall have to come home through the 
woods, however. There is danger of quick- 
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sands when the waves once roll over into the 
pond. 

"But won't the waves tear the sand away?*' 
asked Lena, in a very rapture of excitement. 
It was glorious, this rush of the surges toward 
them, threatening every moment to leap higher, 
higher, and perhaps reach them. The gay 
south-west breeze caught the foam and tossed it 
into her face. The mare shied, then remem- 
bered the pond and stood still, trembling. 
Paul, jumping out, went to her head and led 
h^r the length of the bar. Lena looked on ad- 
miringly. 

"Were you afraid, little cousin ?*' Paul asked, 
when the low dunes on the other side had been 
safely reached. 

"With you ? Why no, of course not," Lena 
answered smiling. And again Paul's face grew 
troubled. 

As they turned from the sea, following a lane 
that led inland, they met a countryman — a 
bronzed, blue-eyed Long Islander whom Paul 
stopped to ask about the bar. 
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"You're from Elmhampton, I guess/* he 
said, "and strangers, too?" 

"Yes," said Paul. 

"Well, you'd better go back by the main 
road," was the advice given in kindly tones; 
"'twon't be safe to try the beach when the tide's 
in. City folks don't know much about the 
power of them waves," he spoke with an air of 
good-natured tolerance for the unaccountable, 
but natural, stupidity of those born in cities — 
" but if they once seen that pond go out, I guess 
they'd learn what even quiet-lookin' water can 
do, once it's set a-goin'." 

And in answer to Lena's questions he told of 
the letting out of the pond — a sight, once seen, 
that can never be forgotten. He told of the 
narrow trench dug by the fishermen, across the 
bar; of the sluggish first trickle of water through 
it to the sea; told of the gradual increase, as the 
water eat its way through the sand, from the 
tiny trickle to the running brook, from the run- 
ning brook to the widening stream which tore 
the sand so savagely, as its waters rushed to meet 
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the sea, that soon a deep, broad channel showed 
between high banks which retreated, crumbling 
and falling, until the pond was out. 

"Fve never seen Niagara myself," said Lena's 
informant, in the pleasant low-toned drawl that 
marks the native of the sea-side of Long Island 
— an even voice, showing the long living among 
elements too noisy to be out-shouted — "but I'm 
told that the waves look mighty like the rapids 
of Niagara when the pond's goin' out." 

"And then — after ?" questioned Paul eagerly. 
"What happens then ?" 

"Why, nothin'," was the slow answer. 
"When it's out — it's out, that's all. It brings 
the fish ashore. A west wind will carry the fresh 
water to Montauk, an' the bass livin' among the 
rocks there, taste the fresh water an' come swim- 
min' down to eat the small fish that come out of 
the pond. And then the tide goes in an' out 
through the gut, an' kills the weed. There's lots 
of weed in the pond, and it hurts the sailin'. It 
ketches on to the boats." 

"And the Life-Saving men, the Coast 
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Guard?" asked Lena. "How do they patrol 
the beach when the inlet is open ?" 

"Cross in a boat," was the laconic answer. 

"But the tide ?" said Paul. "I should think 
it would be dangerous to cross when the tide 
was running out." 

" It is dangerous, mighty dangerous," said the 
man gravely. "There's those that have lost 
their lives doin' it. I got caught once my- 
self — but you've had enough of my gassin', I 
guess." 

He laughed with sudden uneasy self-con- 
sciousness; then reassured by the earnest inter- 
est of the two young people, he told his story. 
It was a simple narration of a struggle for life, 
told very quietly. 

"It's nothin' much to tell," he said in bashful 
preface. " I was substitootin' down to the boat 
house," he jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the Life Saving Station, where it rose some dis- 
tance behind them, its cupola showing above 
the dunes — " it was winter an' the pond was full 
of ice. When the tide come in — through the 
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gut — ^the ice massed up kinder solid to the head 
of the pond, but when the tide run out, then it 
floated in chunks, here an* there an' every- 
wheres. And 'twas the ice that most put an end 
to me. I started all right as I thought, plenty 
high 'nough up the pond to allow for the sweep 
of the tide, but the first I knew, along come two 
big chunks of ice, and they jammed in tight 
each side the boat and drawed it along with 
them down toward the gut.'* 

He was silent for a moment, re-living that 
awful struggle for existence. 

"It seemed queer," he recommenced in low 
tones, " awful queer. Every blessed thing looked 
so natural and pleasant. The moon was shinin' 
so bright that the trees up yonder" — ^he pointed 
toward the pines that clothed the northern shore 
of the pond — ^*' stood out as clear as though 
'twas day. There was a big sea on, and the 
waves was jest roarin' ashore. I knew there 
was no hope if I got many feet nearer the gut — 
an' the tide jest slidin' me an' the boat an' 
them ice-chunks out to sea! Well, sir, I worked 
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hard, I did. The sweat poured off tne like rain 
— an' I got free/* 

He took off his cap, and passed his hand 
across his forehead, a forehead showing white 
above the heavy tan of the face. 

"When I had occasion to cross again, you 
may believe I was more careful,** he nodded 
his head, smiling grimly, "I took no chances 
a second time. Fd learned my lesson for 
keeps.** 

"I want to stay here through the winter,** 
said Paul, when, after thanking their chance 
acquaintance for his civility, they drove on, 
still Westward Ho! "If the Mater is willing, I 
shall. All I care about in town is the music — 
and I can easily run up when I choose. I want 
to see Long Island in winter, when all the hide- 
ous crowds of tiresome people are gone. I hate 
people. I wish I had been born a hundred 
years ago when America, at least, was com- 
paratively free from them. I am taking you 
now to what the Mater says is a bit of old Long 
Itltnd. Gray farmsteads, lichen-covered rail 
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fences, a windmill, flat fields, dunes, and the 
sea. Do you like people, Lena V* 

"I don't know,'* said Lena, "I have seen so 
few. I thought that you liked men, Paul ?" 

"Men r echoed Paul, "men r 

" Yes,'' said Lena. " I knew that you disliked 
most women — but men " 

"Who told you that I disliked women?" 
Paul asked. 

"Mr. Foxe," said Lena. 

" I do, I hate them," said Paul vehemently. 

"Oh, Paul!" Lena's voice was full of gentle 
reproach. 

"Not you, you dear little thing," said Paul 
quickly and tenderly. 

The mare trotted briskly along, glad to be off 
the heavy sand. The cousins were silent until, 
a mile farther on, they reached the top of a 
gentle slope, called on this eastern end of the 
Island a "hill." From this low vantage point, 
however, a wide stretch of the peaceful land- 
scape became visible. 

"Look," cried Lena, "another pond! And 
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see, it, too, is separated from the ocean by a 
sand bar! Are there many such ponds, Paul ?** 

And she was told of the long chain of these 
semi-salt sheets of water, and of the Great 
South Bay which ranks them all, and where the 
inlet is always open. Then the unwilling mare 
was again obliged to go down upon the beach 
and follow it westward, that Lena might see the 
rough beauty of a long line of dunes unmarred, 
as yet, by cottages. 

But the account of what followed is to be 
found in her record book. 
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CHAPTER X 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
Saturday morning, 

PUL does not seem to have caught cold. 
Cousin Cynthia was so worried she 
could not sleep — neither could Irma. I heard 
them both, and saw them going softly through 
the hall to listen at Paul's door. It is so odd to be 
awake in the wee sma' hours; one thinks strange 
thoughts, and one's mind is so clear, so clear 

I shall never think of that wild beach without 
a shudder. And it all happened so quickly. 
Paul had hardly expressed surprise at seeing 
bath houses there, and a life line, when that 
fat woman walked across the beach and into the 
swirl of foam. Poor thing, I suppose I ought 
not to blame her! To her it probably looked as 
"soft as carded wool.*' 

And then it happened. She took hold of the 
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life line (it lay flat on the sand, jerked this way 
and that as the fierce swash of water ran up and 
back again), and walked steadily out until she 
was waist deep. Then the rush of foam swept 
sideways, and she fell — and beneath the rope. 
She clung to it frantically, poor soul, but it did 
not help her, it only held her down; and the 
huge surges sent masses, masses of cruel green 
water over her, burying her out of sight— oh, it 
was too awful! 

Paul brought the whip down across the mare^s 
back so sharply that in two wild bounds we had 
reached the life-line post; he drew her down on 
her haunches, thrust the reins into my hands, 
and in another second was by the woman's side. 
The mare was crazy with terror, and so was I. 
There I was close, close to Paul, and unable to 
help him in his peril. The mare reared and 
plunged, it was all I could do to manage her, 
and when I next could look toward Paul, a 
great mass of foam hid him and the woman 
from sight. And I prayed aloud to God. Such 
queer words came: 
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"Her only child, dear God — her only child! 
For Cousin Cynthia's sake!" 

And then I saw Paul fighting his way out, 
dragging the heavy woman with him; dragging 
her against the heavy undertow which caught 
and swirled her heavy body this way and that, 
and made Paul stagger, under her weight and 
its fury. 

She was not quite unconscious. She sat up 
and gasped when they reached the dry sand, 
and then she began to cry. I gave Paul my 
handkerchief for her — his was soaking wet, 
everything he had on was soaking wet. 

Some of her fellow-servants came down to 
the beach then, and I was thankful. They be- 
haved very nicely; scolding the fat woman 
roundly for her folly, and beseeching Paul to 
come up to the house and change his clothes. 
But he would not go. Before we reached home 
his teeth were chattering. Cousin Cynthia and 
Irma,and even Mr. Leith, were frightened half to 
death. They made him drink quantities of whis- 
key, and swallow millions of grains of quinine. 
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Paul laughed at what he called this unneces- 
sary fuss. And he laughs at me when I say that 
he performed a brave act. He says it was a 
mere nothing. But I saw the struggle. He 
might have been carried out by the undertow 
— and that heavy woman. 

I did not go to the beach this morning. I had 
no desire to. Indeed, I think it may take two 
or three days for my present horror of the sea 
to wear off. 

My ball gown is perfectly lovely! Pale-pink 
chiffon over pale-pink silk. Andy a string of 
pearls for my throat! PauFs gift. 

I am so happy that I am a bit frightened. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
Sunday afternoon, 

PUL played on his violin all yesterday 
afternoon. He stayed shut up in his 
room until five o^clock, and then Cousin Cyn- 
thia sent me to bid him come down on the ve- 
randa and have a cup of tea. He did not open 
the door but called out that he would come di- 
rectly. His voice sounded odd — so high and 
flute-like; its tones are usually low and rich 
and even. In England, Mr. Leith says (I al- 
ways doubt his word), boys are taught to man- 
age their voices, to cultivate and control them, 
because most English boys hope to be in Parlia- 
ment some day. Paul's voice is a managed 
voice — ^yet it is singularly pleasing. But he was 
not quite pleasant when he came out on the ve- 
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randa, for when his mother bade me give him a 
cup of tea, he said: 

"Oh, damn tea! Let*s have champagne/* 

Cousin Cynthia burst out laughing, as though 
he had said something funny. It did not 
amuse me — ^it made me feel odd and uncom- 
fortable. 

When the butler brought the champagne 
Paul drank two glasses, drank them off quickly, 
just as though he were quenching his thirst 
with water. It did not go to his head. Grand 
has always said that much wine taken upon an 
empty stomach always goes either to the head, 
or to the legs. But when Paul, after asking his 
mother to accompany him while he played, ran 
upstairs for his violin, his legs moved as usual. 
And I had been so nervous! Perhaps his stom- 
ach was not empty; he may have been eating 
something in his room. 

He played until dinner; and he began again 
directly after and played until it was time to go 
to the ball. But at dinner there was a scene. 
It was because of Irma — no, it was because of 
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Mr. Leith — no, it was because of — but was it 
because of Paul ? 

I was not quite happy. I had always be- 
lieved, away down inside of me, secretly and 
ashamedly — I will write truthfully — that I 
might be pretty if I were beautifully dressed. 
Irma and Lisette both helped me with my toilet, 
and Cousin Cynthia was there to superintend. 
Irma and Lisette squabbled over me until 
Cousin Cynthia had to interfere, and divide up 
what they were to do. Irma put on my sHppers, 
and Lisette fastened my bodice, fussed over my 
curls, and patted and shook me into shape gen- 
erally. But Irma clasped the pearls about my 
throat. Then they led me before the long mir- 
ror and bade me look. 

I looked! It was a painful, a severe shock, 
to find myself still insignificant and plain. 

But Cousin Cynthia and Irma and Lisette, 
and when I went downstairs Mr. Leith, and 
even Paul, exclaimed and admired! If I had not 
seen myself in the glass I might have thought 
that the magic of fine clothes had worked the 
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change that I had always hoped for. But I 
knew better — and it made me sad* It also has 
done me harm, this discovery- For now I care 
very much for gay attire, since I find that it 
makes its wearer thought good-looking no mat- 
ter how plain she may be. I should not wonder 
if Irma would be thought handsome if she wore 
clothes as beautiful as those of Cousin Cynthia. 
"A very striking-looking woman!" I can fancy 
people saying, while they stared hard at her ex- 
quisite laces and diamonds, and did not look 
at her dear funny face at all. 

Dear Irma! I am growing so fond of her. 
But everybody is fond of Irma. All the serv- 
ants are devoted to her, although they scold 
when she teases them too much. Cousin Cyn- 
thia spoils her, and lets her take great liberties. 
She was just a chamber-maid in a Berlin hotel 
where Cousin Cynthia was stopping. It was 
when little Paula was alive. And the English 
nurse was called home in a great hurry, her 
brother's wife was dying, and Irma offered to 
care for the children while she was gone. The 
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nurse did not come back; she stayed to keep 
house for her brother and to look after the wee 
baby that had just been born. Paul and Paula 
begged to have Irma remain with them — and 
Paul really loves her, I think. But Cousin Cyn- 
thia does let her amuse herself so oddly. It 
seems strange to see her standing in a corner of 
the dining-room dressed as a waitress, but only 
helping serve when her fancy pleases. The 
silver tray that she carries she uses exactly as 
though it were a fan; sometimes to conceal a 
smile — ^when she holds it up before her face, 
and peeps over it so comically! 

She does not always feel inclined to come into 
the dining-room, but she was there last evening. 
The night was warm — ^it never seems to be dis- 
agreeably hot at Elmhampton — and she fanned 
herself with the tray as she listened with much 
interest to the conversation; PauFs conversa- 
tion, for it was he who did the talking. Paul 
asked for champagne the moment he sat down; 
he sent his soup away, saying that it was too hot 
a night for soup. He drank off the first glass of 
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champagne, and had it refilled. As he lifted it 
to his lips Mr. Leith remonstrated: 

"Be careful, Paul,'* he said gently, "the night 
is warm, and you have eaten nothing.'* 

Paul immediately drained every drop, and 
motioned to the butler, who at once obeyed the 
order; the wine sparkled up to the very brim of 
the bubble-like glass. 

" It is Uncle Roche who is master here, dear 
little Lena," Paul said smiling at me. His eyes 
were so very brilliant; although he had turned 
oddly pale — a pallor under his tan. 

"Nonsense, Paul," said Mr. Leith with a 
little laugh. (A laugh that sounded forced, but 
Mr. Leith seems affected to me at all times.) 

"See where he sits, Lena," Paul went on, 
"at mother's right hand! He is her right-hand 
man, you know, so that is his proper place. 
But he is really in the master's place — and that 
I can prove." 

Cousin Cynthia smiled, she seemed amused. 
To me there was a something uncomfortable 
in the atmosphere. Mr. Leith's smooth smile 
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was as ready and steady as it always is — and 
yet 

"You are the head of the house, Paul, young 
as you are," said G)usin Cynthia. "You must 
try to behave with proper dignity. You have 
been a wild harum-scarum to-day, goodness 
knows!'* and she looked meaningly at me, in 
smiling remembrance of the big D used on the 
veranda. 

"Uncle Roche is master," Paul continued. 
"When there is carving to be done the dish is 
always set before him. Doesn't that prove my 
point, Lena?'* 

"Oh, yeth," I lisped; for I felt scared, I don't 
know why. 

"To be sure!" Cousin Cynthia exclaimed. 
"I never thought of that. We must have you 
learn to carve, Paul, dear." 

"No, no," said Paul suavely, "I would not 
for worlds! I, to set myself up as a rival to my 
uncle" — again he smiled across at me, and I 
wished that he would not — "never! No one 
could hope to rival Uncle Roche, Lena. He 
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could carve anything, from a spring chicken — 
to a fortune. He is a magician among carvers, 
for he gives to each one whom he serves the best 
piece apparently, while all the time he has 
popped the tidbit upon *' 

"Paul!" exclaimed Mr. Leith, interrupting 
sharply. 

"Yes?" said Paul languidly. "Have I 
talked too long ? Have I said too much ? Dear 
me, I am so sorry! But you must make allow- 
ances for my peculiar up-bringing. Mother," 
he turned quickly and brightly to his mother, 
"may I have a stag party? It would be such 
rare sport." 

"No, no," Mr. Leith said hurriedly, before 
Cousin Cynthia could speak (I thought him 
very rude), "I beg that you won*t, Paul." 

"Why not?" Paul asked sharply, facing his 
uncle, his eyes fairly blazing. Any one could see 
that he was furious. 

Mr. Leith drew a pattern on the table-cloth. 

"Why not ?" Paul asked again. As he spoke 
he lifted his glass of champagne. " I have never 
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had a stag party; I have never been to one. 
But I know that the jokes toward the end of a 
stag party .are apt to be particularly racy. I 
mean to give a stag party. Sorry to bar you 
out, Lena." He nodded to me. "You and the 
Mater may sit outside and listen, till the fun 
grows fast and furious — * Unmeet for ladies.* 
Then Uncle Roche can steal out and shoo you 
away, upstairs. Here's to my party!" 

But Irma was too quick for him. She thought 
he had had enough — and so he had. She 
caught his hand just as the glass reached his 
lips; did it with as much unconcern as though 
Paul were still but a little boy and she his nurse. 

"If you ain't hungry," she said comfortably, 
"just come into der parlor an' play to me. 
Come, mein Kind!'* 

Then there was an accident. Paul laughed 
and laughed, he was as good-natured as possi- 
ble, but somehow, as he and Irma struggled for 
the glass its contents — it was brimming full — 
flew suddenly into Mr. Leith's face. 

It will not matter now what Mr. Leith says; 
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it will not matter now what he does; how he 
smiles — or beams — or compliments — or what. 
Any reasonable human being who saw the ex- 
pression Mr. Leith's face wore for one second 
(one second only), after its bath in champagne, 
would — but who am I to judge people? I 
suppose any man in a like plight would have 
been in as biting a temper as Mr. Leith. 

Cousin Cynthia laughed. I could not; I wish 
I might have, for Mr. Leith now takes it for 
granted that I was grave because of his discomfort. 

Grand has always said that men are much 
vainer than women. Grand says that a woman 
knows when she has grown too old to be pleas- 
ing, but that Providence never vouchsafes this 
needful knowledge to a man. 

I begin to believe this must be true. Curious, 
very. But is it true? Cousin Sabina is an 
elderly woman — yet as vain as a peacock! 

The Ball. 

Cousin Sabina has always said that a ball 
was either perfect bliss or perfect misery. 
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Cousin Sabina and I never agree upon any sub- 
ject. I have been but to one ball, it is true, but 
I fancy that all balls are much the same. I 
should say that they were a mixture; part hap- 
piness, part discomfort. You are happy when 
you have the partner desired; you are discom- 
forted when you haven't — particularly so when 
he happens to be Mr. Leith. 

"Queer, isn't it," said Mr. Foxe, "to see 
Rochie-pochie doing the 'light fantastic toe' for 
all he's worth, and Paul not?" 

(Mr. Foxe was so very kind last evening — 
but he always is good to me. I like him, he is 
so comical.) 

"Yes," I said. "I think it undignified for so 
elderly a gentleman to waltz, don't you ? " 

Mr. Foxe laughed and laughed as though I 
had said something funny. I wonder why ? 

"So you think him a Methusalum, do you ?" 
he asked when he could speak. "Oh, Lord, 
but you are an amazing child! Why, Leith 
can't be much over sixty, little Miss Rip." 

I said: "Indeed?" as though I had thought 
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him in the nineties. It was only civil, since Mr. 
Foxe evidently considers sixty not elderly. 
Sixty! 

Mr. Leith was the serpent in my Eden; he 
waltzed with me (I will write truthfully), he 
waltzed with me just as often as he could, and 
I would as soon have danced with a snake. I 
wish he were not so disagreeable to me. I treat 
him more politely than I do anybody else, I am 
in such dread lest he — or Cousin Cynthia — may 
discover my unreasonable dislike. Mr. Foxe's 
bright, restless eyes have seen through me, how- 
ever. I made up my mind to this last night, for 
he constantly put a spoke in Mr. Leith's wheel 
when it was rolling in my direction. Once he 
even told a fib. 

"This is my waltz," he said, just as I had 
begun to lisp an unwilling acceptance to Mr. 
Leith's invitation. 

"Yeth, with pleth — *' was half ofF my tongue 
when Mr. Foxe shot his arm about my waist 
and whirled me away. 

Mr. Leith turned quite pale with anger. 
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The ball room at the Club House is charm- 
ing; indeed, everything was bright and beauti- 
ful. At first I was so much excited I saw things 
and people as through a mist — I might better 
say, through a bright blur. Then, slowly, very 
slowly, the salient objects took shape — these 
(let me write truthfully), were principally girls. 
There were more girls than men; some girls 
were wallflowers (it must be very trying to be a 
wallflower), and some, sooner than remain as 
such, went home. I thought them sensible; for 
although the dancing of others is said to be a 
pretty sight, it is one that I am sure I could never 
enjoy as a wallflower. And so vain has living 
in the world made me, that I would far rather 
dance with Mr. Leith than sit against the wall 
partnerless. 

This unpleasant self-knowledge is blighting 
to self-respect — painfully so. But I find that 
the struggle to retain even a fragment of mine 
is becoming almost too much for my strength. 
I regret the faults of my up-bringing bitterly. 
It is very kind of Cousin Cynthia to talk of the 
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charm of old-fashioned manners and ways of 
thinking, and I am grateful to her for trying to 
encourage me and set me at my ease. But I 
wish, oh, so much, that I were an "up-to-date 
girl/' I have met several who are perfectly 
charming. These girls have sweet gracious 
manners, and they are kind and good, and they 
are, also, up-to-date in every way. When I am 
with them — it is well that this occurs rarely — 
I grow bitter and envious, I do, indeed. 

Paul does not dance. He was perfect in his 
treatment of his country-mouse cousin last 
night — I overheard a dowager saying so. He 
was always present when he thought I needed 
him, and always absent when he imagined I did 
not. The dowager said: 

"How cleverly Paul Davenant has managed 
to make that plain country cousin of his a belle.*' 

I was with Mr. Foxe, and he heard too. 
The remark pleased him strangely. 

"That is a compliment!" he exclaimed, as we 
walked slowly on. 

"Yes, Paul is very clever," I said. 
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Mr. Foxe laughed immoderately. I seem 
always to amuse Mr. Foxe; but I never enjoy 
or understand, what he considers my side-split- 
ting jests. 

Paul divided his time between doing his duty 
toward me, and enjoying the society of a beau- 
tiful woman. I admire Madame de Treville as 
much as Paul does, and did not wonder at his 
devotion. For every one admires Madame de 
Treville; she is really a belle. She is very tall 
and slender; and she has brilliant dark eyes, 
dark curly hair, an exquisite creamy skin, and 
the most beautiful neck in the world. She wore 
a wonderful gown of white silk and lace, and 
around her exquisite throat was coiled a snake 
of gold. The gold was pliable and the graceful 
reptile clung close, close. Its little head was 
pressed tight against the soft creamy skin — ^just 
as if the thing were alive and loved her. 

She is a most fascinating woman. If I saw 
much of her I should grow very fond of her. 
Her brother is painting Paul's portrait. Paul 
says that Mr. Vivian is a genius; but he does 
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not offer his pictures for sale; he paints just for 
the pleasure of painting. 

How odd men are! So different from women. 
About letters, now, I had read of men keeping 
letters in their pockets forever, but I never be- 
Heved it to be true. It is, however. Paul had 
two letters in his pocket all yesterday, and for- 
got to deliver them until we returned from the 
ball. One was to Cousin Cynthia from Gar- 
ronne Davenant, saying that he was on his way 
East and might he stop here for a visit ? And 
the other was to me from Cousin Sabina. 

I haven't read mine yet. I wanted to go to 
church in the proper spirit, thinking no ill of 
my neighbor. I suppose I must read it now. 
It may require a speedy answer. 

• .•••••• 

I do not know what she means! How dare 
she insinuate such things! I understand per- 
fectly what she wants! She is unkind; she is 
curious; she is spiteful. No woman has a right 
to ask another to look into her heart, learn its 
secret, and then — tell her! 
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I do not believe for one instant that Grand 
has suggested my return. 

"If you find, after careful self-analysis, that 
there is the slightest danger of your falling in 
love with your rich cousin, delicacy of feeling 
should prompt your immediate return home. 
This course your dear Grandmother would, I 
feel sure, at once recommend, were she sure of 
what she now evidently suspects. Your Grand- 
mother is so just and upright a gentlewoman, 
that she will hesitate to command where a sug- 
gestion ought to be sufficient. If you will con- 
fide in me, you will do well. *A friend in need 
is a friend indeed.* I should be glad to advise 
as to the best means of uprooting any such un- 
fortunate tendency as the one to which I dis- 
tantly allude. The first course will be to come 
home " 

Am I in love with Paul ? How does it feel to 
be in love, I wonder ? I am so ignorant, so dull, 
I do not know how to analyze myself — or 
anybody. 

In love with Paul. Well, no girl need be 
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ashamed to be in love with my "nVA cousin." 
Rich! As if money could do anything for Paul! 
Paul is pure gold himself — he needs no gilding. 

If I am in love with Paul then love is not 
what I have always imagined it. I have always 
believed that a woman should find in her lover 
a rock of strength; that when with him she 
would feel protected, cared for, shielded from 
evil. I have believed that she would wish to 
confide in him, to tell him everything — to think 
aloud. 

That is not the way I feel toward Paul. 
Paul is so reserved! When I am with Paul I 
feel 

No. I will not record my feelings in this 
way. It revolts me. 

Oh, my dear little Ellen Walters, how I wish, 
wish with all my heart, that you had grown 
with my growth! How I wish that I could 
bring back the old feeling that I was telling 
my worries to a staunch-hearted friend! Alas! 
when I think of you, you are ever but a child; 
the fair-haired little girl, from whose steadfast 
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blue eyes looked forth so brave a spirit of in- 
telligent sympathy. 

I hear Mr. Foxe talking to Cousin Cynthia on 
the veranda. I hope that my eyes are not very 
red, for I hear Irma coming to call me down 
to tea. 
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CHAPTER XII 

" But we never know wot's hidden m each other's 
hearts; and if we had glass winders there, we'd need 
to keep the shetters up, some on us, I do assure you! " 

MR. FOXE had always found his friends, 
acquaintances, and people in general 
interesting, and himself not at all; so, although 
he was a very observant man, he blindly over- 
looked a certain scheme of which he was the 
object. He would have been not only aston- 
ished but incredulous, had some dispassionate 
by-stander pointed out that it was not solely be- 
cause of Paul's liking that Mrs. Davenant made 
him so welcome at Swaying Vines. That Mrs. 
Davenant thought him a desirable parti for her 
young cousin, never entered the modest mind 
of the kind-hearted bachelor. 

For Mr. Foxe had a very humble opinion of 
himself, and a very high one of Lena. No, 
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what absorbed him, at present, was Mr. Leith*s 
attitude toward Lena. It was this that had be- 
gun to puzzle and to irritate Mr. Foxe. He dis- 
liked Mr. Leith very much, and having set him 
down as a perfectly selfish, probably unscrupu- 
lous, certainly disingenuous male, content to 
bask like a lizard on the sunny wall of a sister's 
prosperity, Mr. Foxe found himself quite un- 
able to understand the attentions lavished by 
that selfish person upon a penniless girl. 

For like most of us who willingly agree that 
no human being is consistent (with, of course, 
a mental reservation in our own favor — for must 
there not be an exception to every rule ?) Mr. 
Foxe was always astonished when Mr. This, or 
Mrs. That, instead of acting as he had ex- 
pected, did the exact opposite. And here was 
Mr. Leith dancing attendance upon his half- 
sister's poor relation, quite as though she were 
an heiress! 

"What the dooce is the old bird drivin' at, 
anyway?'* Mr. Foxe asked himself again and 
again. "If he wants to shoo Paul off, that's 
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the wrong way to set about it. It's enough to 
head the boy in her direction." 

It never occurred to Mr. Foxe that Mr. Leith 
might find Lena attractive in herself; or that 
occasionally other sentiments than those 
prompted by self-interest might influence the 
suave-mannered gentleman. So glaring an in- 
consistency on the part of a man of Mr. Leith's 
years and mental attitude toward things in 
general, would have seemed to Mr. Foxe too 
absurd an impossibility to take into considera- 
tion for a moment, even had it been suggested. 

Said the immortal Sairey Gamp: "But we 
never know wot's hidden in each other's hearts; 
and if we had glass winders there, we'd need 
to keep the shetters up, some on us, I do assure 
you!" And had the hearts of the three people 
seated on the veranda of Swaying Vines that 
particular l^unday afternoon been shielded by 
glass windows only, in what desperate haste 
would each have put the "shetters up!" 

Mrs. Davenant, half-reclining in a big wicker- 
work chair, waved a lazy fan toward Paul, who, 
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seated upon the steps, was smoking a large 
meerschaum pipe. 

"He says he is going to color it/' she said, 
smiling graciously upon Mr. Foxe, to whom 
she spoke, "that gigantic thing! Isn't he too 
absurd?'' 

"Paul's a goose — that's why I'm so fond of 
him," said Mr. Foxe, forcing a responsive smile. 
The fact just announced did not amuse him. 
"Pun on my name — Foxe and goose. Not 
funny (pray don't feel obliged to laugh). It's 
the best I can do, however, of a Sunday. Paul 
Davenant," he turned to Paul, "a penny for 
your thoughts! No, more than a penny, I'll 
give you every cent in my pockets if you'll speak 
out — like a man." And Mr. Foxe with an air 
of great solemnity began slowly to empty those 
receptacles. 

"Never ask the impossible," said Paul 
quickly, "unless you have a liking for coming 
croppers." 

Mr. Foxe replaced his belongings with an 
exaggerated pretence of feeling deeply hurt. 
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But at that moment he was not really curious 
as to Paul's thoughts, although he often had 
been. Indeed, he was not thinking of Paul. 
He was absorbed in wondering if Mr. Leith 
had taken Lena out for a drive; and picturing 
Mr. Leith lolling beside his young companion 
in suave contentment — a lazy Jehu, allowing 
the horse to loiter at its own pace through shady 
wood roads. Mr. Foxe, who was also secretly 
determining to ask permission to take Lena out 
himself in his new bubble, and show her some- 
thing worth while; a dash over to Seahampton, 
and across the Hills; a form of locomotion 
much better suited to a girl of taste like dear 
little Miss Rip, Mr. Foxe said to himself, than 
crawling through mosquitoey woods listening to 
a droning old octogenarian. And what was the 
matter with Paul, Mr. Foxe meditated further, 
that he let his cousin fall a victim to old Leith ? 
Mrs. Davenant was queer, too, treating Paul 
like a kid — giggling foolishly over Paul's smok- 
ing a pipe, as if he were but ten years oldl Per- 
haps she thought her little cousin, also, was still 
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but a child. But women were unaccountable! 
Aloud, Mr. Foxe remarked upon his admira- 
tion for Paul. 

"As I said a minute ago" — ^he looked at Mrs. 
Davenant — " I dote upon yon noble youth, your 
son. I spoke of my infatuation to his latest 
adoration, Madame de Treville, last evening, 
and she quoted poetry at me. She said it was 
easy to see that he'd cast the glamour o'er me." 

"There's neither rhyme nor reason in that," 
said Mrs. Davenant gently, " but she is a sweet 
woman. She admires our little Lena so much, 
and her admiration is well worth having." 

"Yes, indeed," Mr. Foxe acquiesced ab- 
sently, "she knows what's what, Madame de 
Treville does!" 

Mrs. Davenant, watching him, wondered if 
he had it in him to fall in love. He would, she 
believed, make an excellent husband; and she 
thought with satisfaction of his two maiden 
aunts, who would to a certainty leave him their 
comfortable fortunes. And twenty thousand 
would do very well for a young couple to begin 
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on. If It were not for Garry she would, she 
thought, encourage Mr. Foxe seriously. But 
what a great, what an exquisite happiness it 
would be to see Lena the wife of Garronnel 
Did that happen, Paul should give Lena a 
splendid dowry. The money would not be 
going out of the family; and Paul's money 
would roll up fast, there was such a quantity of 
it. But if Garry and Lena should not fancy 
one another — if Garry's aflFections were already 
engaged — why, in that case, Mr. Foxe would 
do very well. "He has good habits," said Mrs. 
Davenant to herself, "he is not extravagant, 
and he is thoroughly good-hearted. He already 
admires Lena, and with a little judicious man- 
agement — but, of course, I must wait till Garry 
comes and see how he and Lena hit it off — 
there is plenty of time — '* Aloud she said: 

"Just call Lena, Paul, dear, and she shall 
give us tea. Will you have yours hot, or iced, 
Mr. Foxe?'' 

"Has she got home?" asked Mr. Foxe 
eagerly. 
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"Got home?" echoed Mrs. Davenant gently. 
"Got home ? I think she has not been out this 
afternoon." And she pretended not to see Mr. 
Foxe's burning blush of embarrassment, and 
hid her amusement with commendatory skill, 
while she wondered where he imagined Lena 
had been. 

Lena answered Paul's summons slowly. 
When she appeared, both Paul and Mii Foxe 
noticed her pink eyelids, but it was Paul who 
saw that the tea table was placed in the corner 
where fell the heaviest shadow, and distanced 
Mr. Foxe in performing the light services re- 
quired. Mr. Foxe determined apparently not 
to be pushed entirely aside, did his full share in 
relieving Lena's consciousness of past tears, by 
diverting all attention from her. He did this 
even more thoroughly than he was aware be- 
cause of the subject he chose to discourse upon- 
Conversation must be made, he thought, and 
giving his mind a shake, he seized the topic that 
came uppermost. It proved a big one. 

"I understand that your cousin, Garronne 
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Davenant, is coming to see you," he said to 
Paul, who, having received a glass of iced tea 
from Lena, was again seated upon the steps. 
"What sort of a chap is he ?' 

"A good sort,'* said Paul quickly, "the best 
sort — he ranks us all/' 

"Why, you're fond of him, I declare!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Foxe. " I see I'm in for tasting the 
miseries of jealousy." He groaned, and gently 
thumped his shirt front. 

"Fond?" questioned Paul softly, flushing 
hotly from brow to chin and glancing quickly at 
Mrs. Davenant. "Fond of Garry? Yes, I 
suppose I am." 

"Garry is a dear boy," said Mrs. Davenant 
graciously, "a sweet fellow." 

"As sweet as Paul?" enquired Mr. Foxe, 
with an almost imperceptible accent on the 
adjective, and suppressing with difficulty a grin 
of amusement. 

Paul moved restlessly, tossing the tea from 
out the glass as if forgetting that it had been put 
there as a beverage. " My cousin is everything 
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that is good and noble*' (this was said gravely, 
almost sternly,) "I respect and admire him 
more than any other living being. He has had 
much to contend against — much to endure. His 
father and mother wasted every penny of their 
large fortune, and then hung upon Garry for 
their support. I am glad they are dead.*' 

"Paul!" exclaimed Mrs. Davenant. 

"You know that your dear mother always 
stood ready to help,'* came in suavely reproach- 
ful tones from the doorway, and Mr. Leith 
stepped out upon the veranda. " Garronne is a 
fine young man, of course, but he carries pride 
too far; it becomes false pride.*' 

Paul's blue eyes flashed fire. 

"Garry always makes one think of the days 
of ruffled shirt fronts, knee breeches, and pow- 
dered hair," said Mrs. Davenant. She spoke 
more quickly than was her wont, but did 
not betray otherwise her knowledge of Paul's 
anger. 

"I suppose he is very handsome," said Mr. 
Foxe, good-naturedly trying to help her smooth 
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Paul down. "Beauty seems to run in the 
family/* and he nodded toward Paul. 

"Not handsome exactly," said Mrs. Dave- 
nant, " and yet, after all, I don^t know — ^he looks 
so intelligent, so high bred. He has a haughty 
carriage, a well-shaped head, rather clear-cut 
features. To tell the truth, I don't know whether 
he is handsome or not; his face is thin *' 

"Naturally,'* broke in Paul, "thin and lined. 
What else would you expect, after what he has 
had to struggle against ?*' 

"Really, my dear boy,'* said Mr. Leith in 
smooth remonstrance, "your good heart carries 
you too far. Garronne Davenant has, of 
course *' 

"I must decline to discuss my cousin with 
you. Uncle Roche,'* Paul interrupted, speaking 
haughtily, almost insolently, and facing Mr. 
Leith. "And I must also remind you that al- 
though Garronne Davenant is kin of mine he 
is none of yours." 

" Don't be high-falutin', dear boy," said Mr. 
Leith in the indulgent tone used by over-fond 
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elders, when mildly correcting their spoiled 
young. "Mr. Foxe is astonished by your tall 
talk. Like me, however, he likes the enthusi- 
asm of youth. It is very pleasing, very re- 
freshing.*' 

"Oh, yes, awfully,** assented Mr. Foxe with 
forced civility, anything but enjoying being 
classed as Mr. Leith*s contemporary. "Isn't 
that an auto stopping here? Why, yes, I see 
one at the gate!** He tiptoed along the ve- 
randa toward the front of the house. "A fair- 
haired chap is getting out,** he announced, re- 
turning swiftly to take a chair beside Lena. 
"One of your last-night*s admirers, I guess. 
Miss Rip van W.l** 

Mrs. Davenant rose and went forward a few 
steps. "Why, it*s Garry!'* she exclaimed, 
"Garry Davenant. Paul, Paul, here*s Garry 
coming! Why, where is Paul ?** 

But Paul had disappeared. 

Garronne did not stay long, leaving before 
dinner to return to Seahampton where he was 
stopping over Sunday. He had come to make 
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sure that he would be a welcome guest, asking 
permission to spend the remainder of his vaca- 
tion at Swaying Vines. There was no mistaking 
the real pleasure that Mrs. Davenant felt at this 
request; it rang in the tones of her voice as she 
begged him to come as soon as possible. 

"To-morrow morning, Garry?" she said 
eagerly. "We may look for you at luncheon? 
How delighted Paul will be!** 

Paul was absent from dinner. Lena, listen- 
ing with carefully concealed eagerness for the 
sound of approaching footsteps, found it diffi- 
cult to keep her attention upon Mr. Foxe's 
lively gossip. By and by she was somewhat re- 
assured by hearing Irma's voice in the pantry, 
issuing commands to its autocrat, the butler. 
Paul might prefer dining alone, that was all. 

"Listen to Irma!** said Mrs. Davenant smil- 
ing, "she is probably ordering dainties for my 
spoiled boy. (Monsieur L' Enfant Gate, Lisette 
calls him!) Irma, Irma," she raised her voice, 
"has Mr. Paul come home ?** 

"He haf not," said Irma, resting her chin on 
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the top of the low screen that concealed the pan- 
try door from those seated at the dining-table. 
"I rink he walk der shore in Mondeslichu 
Paul, he haf a young heart, he lofe to walk alone 
in Mond and mist — a fog, it is coming!" She 
wagged her head so impressively that the screen 
shook, then, bursting into smiles, she said, ad- 
dressing Lena: "Paul, he haf a young heart, 
but he haf, also, a young stummick! I make a 
nize supper ready, see ?" and she retreated into 
the pantry. 

"My nephew is a slave to his moods,'* said 
Mr. Leith, speaking with unaccustomed tart- 
ness, " and my sister encourages him in this self- 
indulgence. A great pity, I think. But I dare 
say*' — recovering his usual suavity with an 
eflFort — "I dare say that I do my full share 
toward spoiling him. Paul is such a dear boy, 
so talented, so in every way delightful!" 

"Just hear him!" cried Mrs. Davenant, 
beaming aflFectionately upon her half-brother. 
" He is always like that; first scolding me, and 
then behaving a million times more absurdly 
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over Paul than I ever do. 0)me, let us all go 
out upon the veranda, and you gentlemen shall 
smoke there." 

"Won't you try a cigarette ?'* Mr. Foxe asked, 
proflFering his cigarette case to Mrs. Davenant 
as, because of the incoming mist, they went out 
upon the landward veranda. "Do join me — 
they are quite mild." 

"No, no, Henleigh," said Mrs. Davenant 
gently. "You forget that Lena and I are old- 
fashioned women. We cling to the by-gone 
traditions, don't we, Lena, dear ?" She pinched 
Lena's arm mischievously. 

"I don't want to smoke, either," said Mr. 
Foxe, replacing the case in his pocket. "I 
would like to go down to the garden and have a 
look at the lilies, all ghostly in this misty moon- 
light; but I'm 'fraid to go alone!" He looked 
at Lena. 

"Yes, Lena is brave," said Mrs. Davenant, 
smiling approval; "she could protect any one 
from ghosts. Run along, girlie, and safeguard 
poor timid Henleigh!" 
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"The night is damp," said Mr. Leith quickly, 
"the fog grows thicker each moment; you might 
better remain under shelter/* 

He spoke to empty air. Mrs. Davenant had 
gone inside, while Mr. Foxe and Lena were 
already strolling across the lawn. 

" It is not very foggy,*' said Lena, looking up 
at the pale mist-enshrouded moon. "Mr. Leith 
does exaggerate so.'* 

Mr. Foxe sighed. "It is not very foggy/' he 
said slowly, "yet I am completely befogged. 
Not in regard to Mrs. D.'s smoking, however, 
for I have seen too many cigarette ends under 
her balcony.** 

"Oh!** gasped Lena, terror-stricken. 

"I know she does,** said Mr. Foxe senten- 
tiously, "and I know you don*t. I don*t see 
any reason why she shouldn't. Where*s the 
harm?'* 

"If Paul chooses to sit in his mother's loggia, 

and smoke and throw the ends of his cigarettes 

over the railing — " Lena began, recovering her 

wits, and anxious to shield her cousin's secret 
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from the sharp eyes of her companion, "I don't 
see why you should at once take it for granted 
that Cousin Cynthia ** 

"There, there/' Mr. Foxe interrupted sooth- 
ingly, " don't you pay any attention to me and 
my nonsense. Of course she doesn't smoke, 
hasn't ever smoked, sha'n't smoke, if it worries 
you to think about it. I was only — Hush! 
wait a minute. Isn't that some one on the 
bench over there ?" 

He pointed toward a rustic seat, half hidden 
under the thick hedge that separated the lawn 
and garden from the adjacent meadows. Lena 
looked intently; and the Lady Moon, as if she, 
too, were interested, pushed aside her mist-veil 
for an instant. ^ 

"Can it be Paul ?" asked Lena. 

"Why, yes, Paul, of course," said Mr. Foxe 
quickly. "And seeing him reminds me that I'm 
due at the Swift's at nine sharp! Awfully stupid 
of me to have forgotten. Will you forgive me if 
I run away ? And will you join Paul ? Please 
do; please don't go back to the house without 
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— that IS, I mean — '* He stopped speaking 
and looked earnestly at Lena. 

"Yes," she said gently, "I will join him. 
Good night, Mr. Foxe — I quite understand — 
of course you must go, good night!" 

"ril leg it over the fence,*' said Mr. Foxe 
hastily, "so that that old dotard won't know 
Fm gone and come ambling after you. Say 
good night and the rest of it to Mrs. D. for me, 
won't you ?" and he slipped away. 

As he climbed the fence he thought with 
comfort of Lena. "She's so doosid innocent," 
he said to himself as he walked slowly home- 
ward, his engagement having been one of the 
imagination only, "she'll never suspect what I 
took her down to the garden for. The question 
is: Why is the boy so unhappy, and why did he 
run away from G)usin G. ?" 

Lena arose early the next morning, and spent 
some time in writing in Ellen Walters. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
July — . 

MR. LEITH made Paul so angry yes- 
terday afternoon (by rude fault find- 
ing), that he stayed away from dinner. Gar- 
ronne Davenant came for a call during his 
absence. 

Pen picture of P. G. D. 

Garronne is of medium height; thin, fair- 
haired, gray-eyed. As Cousin Cynthia says, he 
is high-bred looking. He gives an impression 
of strength, somehow. Strength physical; 
strength mental; strength moral. I like him. 

I wonder how Mr. Foxe knew that Paul was 

in the garden ? Probably merely guessed it — he 

is very clever at guessing. I thought he must 

have some reason for hurrying me oflF the ve- 
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randa so quickly after dinner. Cousin Cynthia 
imagined that he wanted a tete-a-tete — but I 
knew better. The moment I saw Paul I under- 
stood. Mr. Foxe is really attached to Paul. He 
is a nice man. I like him. 

I was frightened when I drew near the bench 
on which Paul was seated, for his face was 
buried in his hands, and his whole attitude ex- 
pressed unhappiness, almost despair. If I had 
not promised Mr. Foxe to join him, I would 
have crept away. As I had promised, I went 
quite close. " Paul," I said, " dear Paul ! " 

He took his hands away and looked up — his 
beautiful face was haggard, yes, haggard and 
grief-stricken. I forgot to be afraid of intruding 
upon his thoughts, of being overbold. I sat 
down beside him and caught his hands in mine, 
begging him to tell me what had happened, and 
to let me help him in his trouble. 

He pressed my hands closely for an instant, 
then let them fall. " Dear little Lena," he said 
very softly, "darling, unselfish, little girl! 
Thank you — I am grateful. But you can't 
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help me, no one can. I must dree my weird 
alone." 

"If you would only tell me, Paul," I per- 
sisted for I knew at once that mere anger with 
Mr. Leith could not make him look like that. 
I was greatly alarmed. Then he laughed, 
laughed in a dreary unpleasant way, and said 
that I was foolish to wish to play the wearisome 
role of confidante. 

"You had better go back to the house, Lena," 
he said, "and talk to Henleigh. He is a cheer- 
ful soul, much better suited to — but where is 
Henleigh?" 

I told of the forgotten engagement. " Please 
don't send me away, Paul," I said softly. "I 
had rather be with you always than with any- 
body else." 

He started violently, then took my face be- 
tween his hands and looked into my eyes as 
though he would read my very soul. And the 
expression in his eyes was one of genuine 
alarm. At first I thought it meant that he was 
not sure of me, and I began to asseverate. As 
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I was embarrassed by his doubt I did so child- 
ishly: 

"Honest Injun, Paul," I said, "Cross my 
heart!" 

And then, then I suddenly remembered Cousin 
Sabina's hateful suspicions, and I blushed so 
hotly that I feared my cheeks must burn his 
fingers; and I knew, also, that she was wrong, 
and that my love for Paul was. not the kind she 
imagined. 

"Lena," he murmured softly, "my little 
Lena! My little true-hearted cousin, my faith-^ 
ful friend!" and leaning forward he kissed me 
on the lips. "One of these days you will have 
a lover, little Lena, but he will not have the 
right to grudge me that kiss." 

I drew back, I felt suddenly very shy. I be- 
gan to wish that I had not come. Paul did not 
notice my embarrassment; he was too much ab- 
sorbed by his own cares. He rose and began to 
pace up and down close in front of me. This is 
what he said : 

"Listen, Lena, and I will tell you all I can. 
I "3 ] 
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I am a selfish beast to do it — but men are said 
to be selfish beasts, you know/* He laughed 
the same dreary laugh he had worried me with 
before. " I am that very absurd creature called, 
in old romances, the victim of a hopeless pas- 
sion. I am so much in love, and so hopelessly, 
that I imagine every one else in danger of a like 
plight. A moment ago I was desperately scared 
because I thought that you were falling in love 
with me! With me! Can you imagine a more 
conceited fool?" He halted before me and 
looked down at me in an apologetic way. "I 
am awfully, deadly ashamed, Lena," he said. 
"I beg you to forgive me. Do you think you 
can?" 

I told him the truth; that I had nothing to 
forgive. (It was very natural his thinking that 
I might be falling in love with him. He is so 
handsome, so remarkably attractive. And all 
the pretty up-to-date girls are half in love with 
him — so why should not I be ? But I am thank- 
ful that I'm not.) I told him, too, about Cousin 
Sabina's notions. It made me uncomfortable 
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to do this, but I felt sure it would set him at his 
ease to hear that other people had shared his 
apprehensions — and it did. He sank down on 
the bench beside me again. 

"How the sea sobs and moans to-night," he 
said, " and how the mist brings out the scent of 
the lilies; their fragrance is heavy, enervating. 
What a glamour the faint moonlight throws 
over all the flowers!** And he began to quote 
from Shelley's "Lament." 

" Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron's head, 
Violets for a maiden — dead" 

He sighed deeply, and became silent. 

"Paul, dear Paul," I whispered, laying my 

hand gently upon his, " she is not dead, surely ? " 

He did not answer, but continued, under his 

breath : 

"Pansies let my flowers be: 
On the living grave I bear — " 

He broke ofi^, it was as if he could not go on. I 

drew his poor beautiful head down upon my 
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shoulder. I had an almost passionate desire to 
protect, to care for him in his sorrow — a sorrow 
that he did not explain further, and that I real- 
ize I but imperfectly comprehend. He made a 
great effort to preserve his self-control. It was 
as if he were on the point of breaking down 
completely, of boyishly sobbing his heart out — 
my poor Paul! 

(I think it is very hard on a boy to be brought 
up by a doting, overindulgent mother; to be 
kept away from other boys, and from school 
and all that. Mr. Foxe says it is a wonder Paul 
is what he is after such a "molly-coddled ex- 
istence,** and I think he is right.) 

As I patted Paul's shoulder and tried to 
soothe him, I suddenly remembered that he 
had had no dinner. He seemed such a mere 
boy, I wondered if lack of food had not sapped 
his courage. 

" Paul," I said, " Irma has saved you a famous 
supper. I am going to steal into the house and 
bring it down here. You won't mind waiting 
forme, will you?" 
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He lifted his face. It looked so wan in the 
dim moon-beams — so wan, and so very miser- 
able. There were tears in his eyes, and his 
mouth twitched when he tried to smile; and his 
voice was broken and tremulous as he said that 
of course he would wait: 

^hese ponds are too shallow for me to 
drown myself in, Lena** — he made a pitiful 
attempt to speak lightly — "and I shall be glad 
of something to eat. I am horribly ashamed of 
misbehaving so before you. Don't tell the 
Mater, dear, if you see her, what a fool Fve been! 
Nor Irma — dear old soul! They both think 
I'm perfectly happy — and they must think it, 
musU do you understand ? " 

"Your secret is mine, Paul," I said. I spoke 
very seriously for he was painfully in earnest. 
"You may rely on me to keep it safe." 

"I do," he said. 

I ran up to the house and by great good luck 
found Irma sentimentalizing all by herself in 
the flower garden. She had a little shawl over 
her head and, her hands clasped behind her 
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back, was stalking up and down reciting Ger- 
man poetry. She looked so quaint and funny! 
But, as always, she was nice and sensible, and 
instead of asking tiresome questions got what I 
wanted directly. As she put the basket of supper 
into my hands she stared hard at me and said: 

''Mein Paul, he fret a little, yes ?" 

I told her that he was tired and hungry but did 
not wish to come in yet, so I thought it would 
be nice for him to have supper in the garden. 

"A little picnic, you know, Irma," I wound 
up, pretending that the feast was to be a merry 
one, "just my cousin and me! It will be great 
fun. Don't tell any one Irma, please." 

**Netnj neiriy^ she said, wagging her head at 
me, and smiling knowingly, "I von't tell! Der 
Herr Onkel is a nize man — but too old, yes ? I 
see, I see! — mein Paul is to drink der vine I haf 
put in der basket. And you shildren must eat 
in der garten house, under a roof, see ? It is 
too damp out-doors.'* 

I promised, and went back to Paul. The 
basket was heavy; Irma had robbed the pantry 
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for Paul. And Paul grew suddenly gay, yes, at 
once, before he had eaten or drunk. His spirits 
are so changeable. He dashed up to the stable 
and fetched a couple of lanterns, and these he 
hung on the vines of the bungalow. Then he 
spread the contents of the basket upon the rustic 
table, and the feast was really a merry one. 
Paul made me share the pint of white wine, and 
I think it must have gone to my head, for I, too, 
suddenly felt light-hearted and gay. Only once 
was anything uncomfortable said, and that was 
caused by my stupidity. I was foolish enough 
to repeat something I had heard said about 
Cousin Cynthia's being religious. 

"Mrs. Swift says she loves to see you and 
your mother in church together, Paul,'* I said, 
"for you both go there to worship God. Your 
religion is the real thing, she says, and it is very 
beautiful in these days of unbelief." 

"My mother thinks that she worships God," 
said Paul quickly, "but she is really on her knees 
to the Golden Calf; and it was a sorry day for 
me when the bandage fell from my eyes, and I 
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saw the true shape of the glittering image that 
she had bidden me, also, to kneel down before! 
I got up," he sighed deeply, "but it was too late. 
I can't turn aside, although Hell yawns — ^here's 
to your long life, Lena, and let's talk of some- 
thing pleasant!'* And he did. 

He was so gay and fascinating that I forgot 
his uncomfortable speech until just now. 

I am glad Garronne is coming, and yet sorry. 
I fear I may see less of Paul. 

I remember now that Grand warned me 
against falling in love with Paul. I wonder how 
she happened to suspect that he 

I wonder if his mother and Irma are less ig- 
norant than the poor boy fancies ? I fear that 
Cousin Cynthia would have little sympathy if 
she did know, however, for she seems to feel 
that happiness and money must necessarily 
walk hand in hand. And since Paul has such 
great wealth poor Cousin Cynthia believes 

Now, why did I write poor Cousin Cynthia, 
I wonder ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

"The blue sea over the bright sand roird; 
Babble and prattle, and ripple and murmur, 
Sheen of silver and glamour of gold " 

MR. FOXE opened the big, yellow, beach- 
umbrella, and drove the point with 
vicious energy into the sand. 

"Will you sit here ?" he said to Lena, glanc- 
ing up and down the beach as he spoke. "I 
think we've come far enough now to escape the 
eagle eye of old Leith.'* 

"Why do you dislike him?" Lena asked, as 
she seated herself on the rug spread for her* 
under the umbrella. "I sometimes think that 
you really detest him, Mr. Foxe." 

"'I do not like you, Doctor YeW the 

reason why, however,'* said Mr. Foxe, stopping 
short in his quotation, "I know full well; lots 
of reasons I have." 
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" Name one/' said Lena lazily, gazing out to 
sea with dreamy half-closed eyes. 

"He washes his 'hands with invisible soap. 
In imperceptible water/ " Mr. Foxe promptly 
replied. 

"Name another," said Lena, smiling. 

"He's underhand," Mr. Foxe spoke with irri- 
tation, "and he's lazy. Why doesn't he go to 
work, I'd like to know, instead of just hanging 
on to his sister ? ' It is such a comfort to have 
had him with me always,' says poor Mrs. Dave- 
nant t'other day, *he's helped me so much in 
bringing up Paul.' Helped! Yes, helped a 
lot." Mr. Foxe sat upright to speak his mind 
the better. "It's a perfect wonder how Paul 
has come through it alive; he's been molly- 
coddled almost to death!" 

"How diverting you are!" Lena said, much 
amused; then she added, mischievously, "Mr. 
Leith declares that he never meddles with 
Paul." 

"But he does," Mr. Foxe insisted, "he doses 
him from morning till night with advice." 
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Lena raised her eyebrows. "You needn't look 
incredulous," Mr. Foxe continued, "he does ad- 
vise Paul constantly, and badly. Does it through 
Mamma, of course; Paul wouldn't listen to him 
and he knows it. Come, I'll give you an instance! 
How long has Garry Davenant been here?" 

" Oh — several days," said Lena. 

"Has Paul ever gone off alone with him ?" 

"No-o," said Lena after a moment's thought, 
"no, he has not. But I do not see " 

"Wait!" Mr. Foxe held up his hand, "just 
give me time. Did I, or did I not, suggest a trip 
to Montauk — Garry, Paul, and me ?" 

"Yes, you did," Lena assented, looking won- 
deringly at her excited companion- 

"Was Nunkie present?" Lena nodded. 
"Did Paul agree to go?" 

"Yes," said Lena. 

"Did Mrs. Davenant — ^who was not present 
— come smiling up to me that evening and sug- 
gest that I enlarge my party and take you 
along, saying that that old slip-and-slide could 
chaperon you?" 
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"Yes," Lena admitted, "she certainly did 
— I am sorry you don't want me, Mr. 
Foxe." 

Mr. Foxe lay flat down on his back in abrupt 
collapse. "How like a woman!" he exclaimed. 
"How exactly like a woman!" 

"Naturally," said Lena sedately, but an- 
noyed. "I should dislike being mannish, Mr. 
Foxe." 

"She doesn't even understand!" exclaimed 
Mr. Foxe with true regret. "They never do — 
they always must be personal." 

"If you would only explain," said Lena 
anxiously, "I am stupid, Mr. Foxe. Please 
explain." 

"Bless your dear, gentle, non-conceited 
heart!" said Mr. Foxe, sitting up again and 
beaming tender approval. "I will explain, and 
don't you pay attention to my foolish ejacula- 
tions. To be brief: old snake-in-the-grass 
keeps Paul tied tight to his Mater's apron 
strings. It's in the boy to become a recluse, and 
old oily-tongue encourages this tendency. Paul 
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shuns chaps his own age, and I know it's because 
he's been brought up so differently that he's shy 
of 'em. He lets the girls sit 'round and adore, but 
he wouldn't give a damn — I beg your pardon," 
Mr. Foxe took off his hat; "that d just slipped 
out, I meant to say a cent, wouldn't give a cent, 
for one of 'em. Why the boy isn't namby- 
pamby, I don't know. I've trotted 'round after 
him since early June, but as I rarely see him 
alone I hardly feel acquainted yet. He won't 
go with me in my auto; he has only been to my 
rooms once, and then that old octogenarian 
came, too. Does the old bird think my society 
will injure Paul ? Sometimes I'm mad enough 
to punch Leith's head off! Good Lord, there's 
Paul coming now, and Nunkie with him! No, 
thank Heaven, it's Garry! That's a nice chap, 
that Garry. Do you like him ?" 

"Oh, very much," said Lena warmly, too 
warmly to please Mr. Foxe. 

"Humph!" he ejaculated. ** Very much. 
And how much do you like your humble servant, 
I wonder ? Come, you've known me consid- 
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erably longer than you have this Davenant fel- 
low, Miss Lena "" 

"He is my cousin, please remember, Mr. 
Foxe,'* she interrupted demurely, "and * blood 
is thicker than water/ My grandmother bids me 
pin my faith to old maxims. ' Blood is thicker 
than water,* just means that you take naturally 
to your kinsfolk, doesn^t it V* 

"I don't know,'* said Mr. Foxe gloomily, 
"and — saving your presence — I don't care. 
What I do know is that I scarcely ever get a 
chance to see you alone. Hello, Paul! Mornin', 
Davenant! There isn't room under this um- 
brella for you two. What the dooce did you 
come for anyway? interrupting sensible con- 
versation, and leavin' lots of lovely girls unat- 
tended, and tearing their hair. I call you both 
beastly selfish and mean!" 

Paul and Garronne laughed as they placed 
themselves near Lena; Paul at her feet, Gar- 
rone beside her. Mr. Foxe noted with chagrin 
that the pink in her cheeks deepened, as she 
smiled a welcome to the new cousin. 
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"After such a greeting," said Garronne, re- 
garding Mr. Foxe with an amused smile, "of 
course we mustn^t ask what you were talking 
about. And Fd rather not know, anyway. Fm 
tired of being sensible. Fd like to be foolish 
during my holiday. Are you ever foolish, 
Lena?" 

"Oh, yeth, almotht alwayth," said Lena, 
blushing and lisping in a sudden attack of shy- 
ness. 

"Oh, you duck!" exclaimed Paul, looking 
up at her affectionately. "I do so love to hear 
you lisp." 

"So do I," said Mr. Foxe warmly. "Do it 
some more, please." 

Lena's blush deepened. Garronne, pitying 
her embarrassment, called the attention of the 
others to a group of children advancing along 
the beach. 

"See those little chaps playing soldiers!" he 
said. " Fm glad they're coming this way. Aw- 
fully handsome little fellows! I saw them on the 
beach yesterday. Two of them have long curls, 
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though. Curious, that some mothers are so 
fond of curls they'd rather their boys looked 
ridiculous than cut the ringlets off! Women are 
often incomprehensible, however/* 

"Mr. Foxe will agree with you/' said Lena 
quietly. 

"Z»^j femmeSf c*est comme les vagues de 
Vocean:^* quoted Paul, 'Routes les memesy jamais 
semhlahles.^^ 

The children were now close before Mr. 
Foxe's encampment, marching two by two 
along the sand hardened into firmness by the 
retreating tide. The sea, in laughing humor, 
made a charming background of glinting blue 
for the bright little figures. The waves, small 
and frolicsome, danced merrily ashore, singing 
a gay measure for the marching sandalled feet. 
There were six soldiers in all, and their uni- 
forms were not of the same color. Two wore 
suits of pink, the others were in white. And, 
as Grarronne had said, two of the children 
had long curly hair. One of these carried a 
doll. 
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"Aren't they lovely!*' cried Lena, her eyes 
bright with admiration. 

"Yes — if it weren't for those curis," said 
Garronne. 

"The curiy heads happen to be giris," ob- 
served Mr. Foxe dryly. "It's the fashion to 
dress 'em all alike, nowadays; more comforta- 
ble the mammas think. Those young ones are 
cousins — they're a jolly little crowd. I like to 
see girls as are girls, myself," he went on, " but 
then I have a taste for the old-fashioned," and 
he glanced at Lena. 

"I knew two children, brother and sister, 
who used to dress alike," said Paul in a low 
voice. "They were twins. Sometimes they 
both dressed as girls; more often, as boys. It 
amused them, this game of masquerading. 
Even their own nurse could not tell them apart. 
By and by one had to go. The one left," Paul's 
voice died down to a murmur, "never can see 
little girls masquerading as boys, without a pite- 
ous ache in the heart; never can hear people 
discussing whether it is good taste or bad, with- 
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out wondering what that matters. The fash- 
ioning of garments is of such little importance. 
I don't know, but I imagine that shrouds are all 
cut after the same fashion " 

"Oh, Paul, Paul,*' cried Lena, "please don't 
talk like that — ^you break my heart!" 

" Forgive me, Lena," said Paul, kissing, with 
quick repentance, the gentle hand stretched out 
as in appeal. " Here comes your favorite, little 
Margot, running after the soldiers — she is 
dressed as a girl, please observe, Henleigh — let's 
go and meet her; she looks frightened, dear 
little thing!" 

In silence Mr. Foxe and Garronne watched 
Paul and Lena walk away together. Then Mr. 
Foxe spoke: 

" I am sorry I said what I did, since it flicked 
poor Paul on the raw. All the same I like girls 
dressed as girls, and boys as boys. A boy 
dressed like a girl, now — he'd look like the 
dooce, wouldn't he?" 

But Garronne did not hear. He was looking 
at the two standing by the little figure on the 
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shining sand. The child's dark hair was blown 
back by the crisp sea breeze, her white frock 
fluttered; she had put a tiny finger to her lips 
in sudden shyness as, pausing in her flight, she 
looked up at these new friends. Garronne saw 
that Paul and Lena were both pleading, with 
laughing eagerness, for the favor of the graceful 
little creature. He became deeply interested. 
Which cousin would Margot prefer? It was 
with a smile of tender admiration that he saw 
the small Princess, after but a moment of hesi- 
tation, stretch out a confiding hand to each 
would-be protector, and walk away contentedly 
with one on either side. 

"How might any one choose between them ?" 
Garronne said, half aloud. 

"What did you say? You agree with me?'' 
asked Mr. Foxe. "I thought you would.'* 

And Garronne let this supposition pass. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines. 

MY third afternoon reception! "Tea," 
from — I forget the hours, at the Hues*. 
We went at half past five. I had enjoyed the 
other receptions so much — but this was differ- 
ent; there was such a great crowd of ladies all 
talking at once, and looking so bored. (But 
people do look bored a great deal, it seems to 
me; bored and discontented. I wonder why ?) 
Mr. Leith and Garronne escorted Cousin 
Cynthia and me, but they left us almost imme- 
diately. Mrs. Hue cried out with joy over the 
advent of "two men!'* and carried Mr. Leith 
off to introduce him to some important dowager 
whom, she said laughingly, he was to entertain 
for her. The Misses Hue and a bevy of lovely 
girls surrounded Garry in a trice, and Cousin 
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Cynthia and I were left alone. She was amused. 
I felt uncomfortable, but I am thankful that 
this foolish feeling was not detected by Cousin 
Cynthia. 

"Comical, aren't they, Lena," she said, 
"these modern manners ? Don't exert yourself, 
child, but find a snug corner and amuse yourself 
looking on. Roche and Garry are furious! How 
stupid women are!" And the next moment she 
was surrounded by the mothers of the pretty 
girls who like Paul so much. 

I did as she bade me, and slipped into a seat 
placed behind a screen, in a corner near a win- 
dow. It was a corner arranged for a tete-a-tete, 
but I knew it would not be needed — there were 
so few men. (It seems a great pity this scarcity 
of men, not only at afternoon "teas," but 
ever)nvhere. They are much, much needed. I 
find men more agreeable than women and girls. 
Perhaps because they do not ask me so many 
questions about my opinions and feelings, or tell 
me so much about their own. Men have a 
pleasant way of taking me as they find me, and 
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getting along with my peculiarities without con- 
stant comment. I hope it may not be unwom- 
anly in me to hit it off better with men than 
with girls! Hit it off, looks well. I wish I 
could remember to use such nice, fashionable 
expressions when talking, but I forget them the 
moment I become interested in the conver- 
sation.) 

Grand is really very wise in believing in old 
maxims: "Listeners never hear good of them- 
selves.'* I never stopped to think that I might 
become an eavesdropper, when I sat down be- 
hind the screen; but I did, and it proved very 
unpleasant. Two ladies took the chairs on the 
other side before I had been there a minute. I 
thought that I had better come out at once, but 
before I had time they began talking about 
Cousin Cynthia and Paul and me, and I lost the 
courage to move. At first I could not see who 
they were — they were just two voices. What a 
difference there is in voices! If you can hear a 
voice without seeing its owner, how quickly you 
learn that person's disposition! It is almost 
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awful — such a dead give away. {Must try to 
remember to use this expression when convers- 
ing; it is very fashionable.) One lady I knew 
— from her voice — must have a kind, comfort- 
able, though timorous, nature; while her com- 
panion was sharp, suspicious, purse-proud, 
grasping, and innately vulgar. The kind-com- 
fortable began speaking thus : 

"I am real glad to see Mrs. Davenant here, 
she's a lovely woman — such a devoted mother. 
It was so sad, her losing the other twin. Paul's 
a sweet boy. Is he here ? My Gladys thinks 
the world of him." 

"I haven't seen him," said the Innately-vul- 
gar, " but my daughter will know if he's coming. 
He keeps Maud au fait of all his engagements. 
We see a great deal of him " (such an untruth !) 
"and I think being with my young people is 
good for him. Yes, it was sad about the little 
girl, but if she had lived, and Paul had died, the 
money would have gone to Garronne Dave- 
nant, and of course it would have been very 
dreadful for Mrs. Davenant. No money, and 
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a daughter to bring out! I can't imagine any- 
thing much worse. Why, I assure you, the cost 
of Maud's gloves alone would bankrupt some 
people. But, as my husband says, we have the 
tools!'' 

(I could hear the arrogant rustling of her 
silks behind my screen!) 

"Of course, ^money is dreadfully important 
nowadays," said the kind lady, "too important, 
I think. I know that my husband and I mar- 
ried on very little, and we were very happy, 
and " 

"There's Paul now," said the Innately-vulgar. 
"He has his violin — oh, there's Mrs. Davenant, 
that dowdy little niece isn't with her for a won- 
der; she's trying to get her off on " 

And just then Cousin Cynthia joined them. 
I can't help wishing that I knew who — but no, I 
don't. It would be embarrassing to know. 

I ventured to peep through one of the cracks 
in the screen; I knew I would not be seen, for 
Paul had come up to speak to Cousin Cynthia 
and the ladies were agog with interest. I was 
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surprised to see him, as I had understood that 
he preferred staying at home. He had his vio- 
lin under his arm, and looked very handsome, 
but not well. He had such black circles under 
his eyes. He smiled down upon the ladies and 
said yes, he was going to play, and what should 
the music be — gay or sad, fast or slow, new or 
old? 

The kind lady begged for "Home, Sweet 
Home.*' The vulgar woman laughed sneer- 
ingly and inquired if the other wished to hasten 
the departure of Mrs. Hue's guests ? The kind 
lady became hot and nervous, and said: "Oh, 
well, any other nice Scotch tune, then," and the 
Innately-vulgar grew still more sneering and 
rude. But Paul was sweet to the poor kind 
lady, and promised to play what he knew, he 
said, would please her. That clever Miss All- 
dred was just then working her way through 
the crowd on the arm of old Mr. Gray, and 
they were forced to pause on the edge of the 
little group, and so heard what was said. Miss 
AUdred suggested that "Whistle and FU come 
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to thee, my Lad/' was a Scotch tune with a 
lively measure well suited to — here she pre- 
tended to hesitate, and then, looking straight at 
the vulgar woman, said quite naturally, as 
though but yielding to a new train of thought: 

"Your daughter sings it, doesn't she, Mrs. 
Lordee ? — Scotch ballads are so charming/* 

Old Mr. Gray's white mustache twitched, and 
Paul's sad eyes lighted up with amusement, 
while I knew that it was with difficulty that the 
kind lady repressed a chuckle of triumph. As 
for Mrs. Lordee, she looked as sour and dis- 
comfited as she deserved. 

"Girls will be girls, as well as boys, boys," Mr. 
Gray said, good-naturedly trying to make every- 
thing smooth, " and young and old folk are just 
about the same now as they were a hundred 
years ago, I imagine. Human nature doesn't 
change much, even if manners and modes do, — 
no, no, it jogs along about the same throughout 
the centuries, does poor human nature. My 
wife insists that the girls grow more mannish in 
their ways every year, and exclaims, *no won- 
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der!* when she sees the litde misses trotting 
past in their knickerbockers. She won't listen 
when I tell her history is only at its old trick of 
repeating itself, and remind her of a certain 
band of fair dames called Amazons." 

"What does she say to Rosalind V* Miss AU- 
dred asked. (I could see that she was enter- 
tained by the old gentleman's quaint views.) 
"Rosalind was grown up, yet did not hesitate 
to don man's attire." 

"No," said Paul, and his voice sounded very 
oddly after the others, for there was no mirth in 
it, "no, she did not hesitate, but she said, if you 
remember: 

* ; and, in my heart 

Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will, 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside; 
As many other mannish cowards have,' 

That is the way she felt, poor thing!" 

"I think we should go to the piano, dear," 
said Cousin Cynthia, and she rose and went 
away. But Paul remained, and old Mr. Gray 
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cried out in delight over finding young people 
who were not ignorant of Shakespeare. 

"Gad," he exclaimed to Paul, "you give me 
back my yoi^th! When I was a young chap like 
you I could roll out the lines, sir. Yes, and so 
could many of my companions. But now young 
men are afraid of being thought effeminate — or, 
worse still, affected, if they have any knowledge 
of the poets. How far do you go, sir ? Come 
let's hear you say a bit from something else. 
There's Julia, now, she put on the breeks just 
to follow that good-for-nothing sweetheart of 
hers, Proteus. Eh, do you remember ? 

* Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page.' 

Now, your turn, young gentleman!** and he 
smiled at Paul, proud of his own fine memory. 

"Julia would not cut her hair, I remember,** 
said Miss AUdred, amused by the old gentle- 
man*s excitement. 

"No,** said Paul musingly, "that is true — 
she would not cut her pretty hair. 
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-rU knit it up in silken strings, 



With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots: 
To be fantastic, may become a youth 

Of greater time than I shall show to be/ 

No, Julia kept her pretty long hair." 

"And you keep your laurels!** Mr. Gray 
fairly shouted, clapping Paul on the back. 
"Bravo! Bravo!*' 

(Mr. Gray is perfectly charming. I realize, 
after meeting him, that age is really of no ac- 
count. Mr. Gray will be attractive, delightful, 
and a most desirable companion — always. So 
different from Mr. Leith! No, it is not age that 
counts; no, no, indeed!) 

As Paul moved away to join Cousin Cynthia 
at the piano, one of the swivels of the tall shut- 
ter of the down-to-the-floor window behind 
me, opened a half inch, and Mr. Foxe peeped 
through. 

"Open sesame!** he whispered, and I lifted 
the catch and he stole in. 

He said that he had hunted for me every- 
where in vain, and thanked goodness he had 
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distanced old Leith, for once. He said Garry 
was looking murderous and handing punch; 
and that Nunkie was gliding round with an un- 
easy eye. He looked through the crack, and* 
then turning to me, said that the room was too 
full of would-be mothers-in-law for health. His 
remarks were so peculiar that I shall try to set 
them down. 

"The truth is," he said, "I find that I've no 
business to be at a resort, although with- 
out chaps like me any resort would die the 
death.'' 

When I asked why, he said resorts depended 
for life upon good partis coming to them. 

"I've just been informed that I'm an excel- 
lent parity Miss Lena," he said, "and that all 
the match-makers know it. I have no evil hab- 
its, they say — I am a mighty steady chap — and 
I have a biggish income, suspected to be bigger 
than anyone knows. I'm thought to have 
salted down a goodly ton of tin — and it's true. 
The aunties hand over the surplus of their in- 
come to me for keeps every year." 
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I said that I was very glad. He looked at me 
queerly for a moment, and then went on: 

"Yes, Fve known a resort to be made by a 
good parti; built up, boomed, settled. This 
particular man bought a quantity of land and 
built cottages. Then he announced loveliness 
of climate to mothers of many daughters. The 
place was made. Why, Fm told of three moth- 
ers who have rented expensive houses here, all 
because of me! I just hate to see them wasting 
their money. Did you know I was a good 
parti, Miss Lena ?" 

Such a curious question! 

"Yes," I said, "I knew it. Cousin Cynthia 
told me. She said you had twenty thousand a 
year." 

I heard him say a D — under his breath. I 
can't imagine why. 

"I have more than that," he said. "Fve 
about doubled my income." 

I said that that was nice, and I was glad — 
and he looked unhappy. He is a peculiar man. 
Then he asked me if I would like to have a lot 
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of money and I said no, I thought not, as I had 
simple tastes and shouldn*t know what to do 
with it. I went on to explain that I should feel 
obliged to devote my life to giving it away in 
charity, and I ventured to confess that I was too 
selfish to want to give my life up to good works. 
He seemed to sympathize, for he groaned gently 
when I stopped speaking, and said he felt, 
softiehow, like "handing in his checks." 

(Such a quaint expression! Some slang is 
very attractive, I think, although Cousin Sabina 
does say it is vulgar.) 

Paul began to play then, and as Cousin Cyn- 
thia accompanied him on the piano the ladies 
on the other side of the screen were left alone 
again. They whispered together, but I heard 
everything they said, for because of the music 
they whispered very loud. The kind lady won- 
dered what had become of me, and said she was 
sorry she had forgotten to ask for me. Mrs. 
Lordee said that it was no wonder she had for- 
gotten, since it was impossible to remember 
other people's poor relations; it was disagree- 
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able enough, goodness knew, to be forever re- 
minded of one*s husband*s. 

"I have no poor relations, Fm thankful to 
say," she went on; "there is no poor branch to 
my family!" (Mr. Foxe growled out under his 
breath: "No, nor any root either!") "And as 
for that countryfied young cousin of the Dave- 
nants, why, my Maud says she is the most ig- 
norant creature she ever met — a perfect know- 
nothing." 

{"Perfecty yes," murmured Mr. Foxe, and I 
thought this very kind of him.) 

"She looks like a nice girl, though," whis- 
pered the kind lady, timidly, "and as for the 
young people nowadays, why, they don't want 
to know much, I think. I went to chaperon my 
daughter on a coaching party, when we were 
stopping with friends in a country-house near 
Edinburgh, and we drove to Holyrood Palace, 
and the young people wouldn't stay a minute 
after we got there, for we were late and they 
were afraid we wouldn't get home in time for 
afternoon tea. But I just insisted. I just felt I 
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must see where that poor Queen Mary had 
lived and suffered, and I said so. *I won*t ever 
ask to see anything again/ I said, * if you'll just 
let me stay this once!' and they laughed at me 
for wanting to see ridiculous old rooms and 
stuff, but they let me stay. Oh, look at Paul! 
Doesn't he look too handsome i What a beau- 
tiful girl he'd make — it's a pity his sister didn't 
live — ^he doesn't look a day over eighteen, does 
he?" 

If Grand asks about present-day conversa- 
tion — I can't read her the above. 

Mr. Foxe and I stole away through the win- 
dow — and a strange thing happened. 

My First Proposal! 

I was greatly disappointed. I had thought 
that a proposal of marriage must ever be a thing 
that made the heart flutter, and caused intense 
excitement. But I suppose everything depends 
upon the Proposer. Mr. Foxe, now, although 
so thoroughly nice, a trustworthy friend, an en- 
tertaining companion, a — but I must not ram- 
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ble. I wish to write an exact account of my 
first proposal, it may be my only one. This 
thought is unpleasant. I do not wish to be an 
old maid. Yet I am at a loss to account for this 
distaste for spinsterhood, since very many mar- 
ried women look discontented, very many seek 
divorce, while widows appear serenely happy. 
At least this is what I have observed in regard 
to the ladies I have met and seen here. To be 
sure, Elmhampton is not the world, but it is a 
piece of it. Mr. Foxe says that it is a pretty 
good sample, and he ought to know, for he has 
been about a great deal, and is a very keen 
observer. 

Mr. Foxe asked me to go out in the street 
with him and look at his new "bubble,** and 
said he had bought it because he thought it 
would " take a girrs fancy.'* We found it just 
around the corner; it is the prettiest automobile 
I have yet seen. But one seat, with a hoodl 
This hood was thrown back, and on the seat 
was a carefully folded parcel, which the chauf- 
feur handed to Mr. Foxe. Mr. Foxe asked if I 
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would like to try the auto — ^he added that 
Cousin Cynthia was quite willing. Of course, I 
was delighted — so he dismissed the chauffeur, 
and opened the parcel. Out came a beautiful 
auto-coat, and a long scarf of pale pink chiffon. 
Mr. Foxe held up the coat for me to put on. 
"And then you can tie on your hat with this 
flummery,** he said, meaning the scarf. When 
I demurred, he insisted. He said that it was 
now the fashion for men to carry female coats 
— such a curious name! — in their motor-cars, 
so that they might give a lift to any tired girl 
friend they chanced to meet footing it along 
life's highroad. "Anyway," he wound up, 
"your Cousin Cynthia said you were to wear 
these." 

So I put them on. They were new, and the 
coat fitted really well. This surprised Mr. 
Foxe (so he said), but it also pleased him. He 
stood off and looked me over, his head on one 
side, his eyes squinted up, in that funny way 
people have when they wish to see very clearly. 
Then he made an odd remark. 
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"There must be a tailor dangling on our 
family tree/* he said (he spoke with great 
complacency), "for I seem to be able to carry a 
fit in me eye. Tell you what, Miss Lena, hered- 
ity is a great thing!" 

"Why, Mr. Foxe,'' I began, "did you—" 
But he hurried me into the car before I could 
ask if he thought of me when he bought it, and 
why.? He also became very red. And I, I 
never suspected what was coming. (I am told 
that girls always know. This is an absurd 
untruth.) 

I was so much interested in the new auto that 
I forgot to ask questions. It was fascinating, 
bewitching, wonderful! We glided along the 
pretty country road so smoothly, not too swiftly 
— on, on, between the meadows, past the old 
gray homesteads, on toward the golden west. 
I finally burst forth into exclamations of de- 
light. 

"It is like a fairy chariot!" I cried. "Or no, 
it's exactly like the Chariot of the Keeper of the 
way. And I reminded Mr. Foxe of the mirac- 
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ulous Car that the Keeper of the way, Neroodi, 
lent to the Glendoveer and Kailyal, — 

It moved along, 

Instinct with motion; 

(I think that*s the way the verse runs.) 

Mr. Foxe said that he had never heard of it, 
and when I told him that it was in "The Curse 
of Kehama," he said that he couldn*t keep the 
run of all the novels, somehow, and he was sur- 
prised that I cared for sensational books, al- 
though mighty glad, as he loved nothing better 
than a good detective story himself! 

(I did not like to mention Southey after that, 
so I let the subject drop; but I own that I am a 
trifle astonished by Mr. Foxe's, well, not ig- 
norance, let me say, rather, lack of literary 
knowledge.) 

Talking is not necessary in an auto, I find; 
indeed, it seems more civil to be silent, espe- 
cially when seated beside the person who is run- 
ning it. Mr. Foxe shouted out many explana- 
tions in regard to the ease with which his 
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machine was managed, and I tried to understand, 
but I couldn't, so I just nodded, and pretended 
to. He was descanting on the great superiority 
of autos over horses, when we rounded a corner 
and came upon a big red touring car halted in 
the middle of the road. Several gentlemen were 
hovering about it, and the feet of a man pro- 
jected from beneath it, toes upward. 

"Hello, Artchdyke's Red Devil!'* exclaimed 
Mr- Foxe, "I wonder what's the matter?" and 
he stopped our auto. 

I was frightened. I thought the man under- 
neath had been run over, but Mr. Foxe ex- 
plained that he was only the chauffeur examin- 
ing the machinery. A very dandified elderly 
gentleman left the others and came forward in 
response to Mr. Foxe's greeting. Mr. Foxe in- 
troduced him as Mr. Artchdyke, and then got 
out and joined in the examination of the Red 
Devil. Mr. Artchdyke made eyes at me and 
paid foolish compliments. And I smiled, and 
tried to behave as though he were what up- 
to-date girls call "worth while," meaning, I 
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think, young and agreeable. But he proved a 
coarse old man, and I found myself hating him. 
"Long Island,'* he said, "has always been a 
gay place, in a certain way. The vulgar herd 
have only recently invaded it, you know. It was 
the good old New York stock — ^sportsmen, prin- 
cipally, who used to haunt its sea-girt shores. 
I remember your great-uncle, Guy Davenant, 
a famous shot, he was — I was only a boy at the 
time, of course — coming down here with a hand- 
some youth as companion, who turned out to be 
none other than a pretty danseuse of the day. 

Mademoiselle , I forget her name!" (He 

leered as he said this, so very disagreeably, but 
Mr. Foxe was prone upon the earth alongside 
of the chauffeur, and I had to sit still and listen.) 
** Seems Davenant didn't want to shock the 
people he boarded vnth, so persuaded her to put 
on boy's togs — and she became 'em well, yes, 
she did. I can remember her quoting Shake- 
speare with her fascinating French accent; *0 
Protoos, let dis 'abit make dee bloosh: Be dow 
ashamed, dat I haf took upon me sooch an 
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eemmodest raiment/ — and so on, *Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona/ you mustn't read it, my 
dear." 

I was very angry. How dared he tell me 
such a hateful story! I called to Mr. Foxe that 
we ought not to keep Mr. Artchdyke standing 
in the sun, and Mr. Foxe knew that something 
had gone wrong and came at once. And I told 
him that Mr. Artchdyke must be tired out, and 
I begged the horrid creature to go and sit down 
and rest, and I said that Mr. Foxe had been 
shamefully forgetful, and I looked worried and 
spoke as though really anxious, lest, because of 
his great decrepitude ( .?), his old, old ( ?) bones 
were wearied! As we swept away I had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he felt discomfited, 
snubbed; and I was glad. Now, however, I 
rather regret my success. I fear I was rude; and 
because he forgot himself was no reason why I 
should be discourteous. 

Mr. Foxe gave way to frantic laughter so soon 
as we were out of hearing. Then he besought 
me to tell him why I had given " the old bird one 
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in the eye?'' He said it was a joy to see the 
"conceited old dude laid low — even biting the 
dust!" and what had he done to deserve it this 
time ? I got very red — and lisped when I said 
that he was a horrid coarse old man, and Mr. 
Foxe chuckled, and beamed upon me proudly! 
He said that he would make it his business to go 
to Seahampton and regale the fellows at the club 
with the history of Artchdyke's downfall, and I 
begged him not to, but I fear in vain. 

We followed a road that led seaward, through 
flat meadows half surrounding a lovely pond. 
A narrow bridge led across a streamlet, that 
flowed from the wet fields on our left into the 
blue sheet of water. The tall sedges swayed in 
the sea breeze; dragon-flies skimmed hither and 
thither across and among them; in the water 
gliding smoothly beneath the bridge I saw little 
fish hastily darting out of sight. The sun hung 
low in the west; a delicious tang of salt was in 
the air, mingling with the half sweet, half acrid 
scent of the water-soaked grasses. The automo- 
bile came to a standstill. Mr. Foxe asked if I 
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would go down on the beach; the auto might 
be left to take care of itself, he said. 

It was a beautiful stretch of shore. No cot- 
tages to mar the dunes. This pond is sepa- 
rated from the sea by two sand bars. These 
sand strips lie on either side of a splendid dune, 
the largest I have yet seen. I thought of the 
Pyramids when I looked at it. 

There was no one on the beach. Mr. Foxe 
spread a rug as close to the water's edge as pos- 
sible, and we sat down. The waves were mod- 
erately high, and they rolled ashore with the 
curious regular irregularity that I sometimes no- 
tice in them. Three large waves followed by so 
monotonous a regiment of smaller ones that I 
forget to count, until a big one lifts itself some 
distance out, and rivets the attention — and again 
counting begins: one, two, three, 

I was so absorbed in watching the waves that 
I had rudely forgotten the kind fellow-creature 
who was providing me with this pleasure. I 
started when he spoke. 

"It's a strange sensation that I'm experiencing 
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at this moment/' he said, "I never felt the like 
before." 

I turned and looked at him. He was staring 
out to sea with so gloomy an expression that I 
asked, in some alarm, if he felt ill. 

"My tongue,'* he said solemnly, "refuses to 
say what I wish it to. It shows an unpleasant 
desire to tie itself up into double bow-knots, 
while my throat grows dry in painful sympathy. 
And I always imagined it easy! I loathe cow- 
ards, too. And at this moment I am afraid.'* 

"Afraid ?" I exclaimed, and I glanced about^ 
bewildered. " Of what, pray ? ** 

"You needn't look for snakes," he said gruffly, 
"they never come so close to the surf. Fm afraid 
of you. Miss Lena — there, that's out, an)nvay." 

I could not help laughing. "Aren't you some- 
thing of a goose, Mr. Foxe ?" I asked. "I never 
imagined anyone could fear me. Come," I laid 
my hand in friendly fashion upon his arm, 
"straighten out the poor tongue — remember how 
often mine misbehaves — and tell me just what 
you want." 
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He took my hand in both his. " My dear," he 
said very gently, " this little hand is what I want. 
May I have it — for keeps, Lena ?" 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear! To think I should 
have been such a dull, stupid, non-comprehend- 
ing creature. And Cousin Cynthia had, I see 
now, given him permission to take me in his 
auto, just so that he might have a chance to say 
what I ought not to have allowed him to say. 
And he is so nice, and so kind, and so, as he in- 
sisted, so altogether a desirable parti. 

"Fm just the man for you," he said — he is so 
comical — ^^Tve sowed my crop of wild oats years 
ago, and I'm sure I should make an Ai husband. 
As for your not being in love with me, of course, 
you're not. No mortal could expect any girl to 
be in love with the Ukes of me! Fm unromantic- 
looking to a fault. I might go in for the role of 
Jester, but Romeo now — not for mine! And 
I've often noticed that only one of a pair of peo- 
ple is ever really in love, the other just pretends 
to be. Ah, if you'd only do the pretending part, 
little Lena! That's all I ask, my dear." 
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His tongue, once untied, ran away with him. 
I tried to stop its mad rush by saying how sur- 
prised I was, and I was going on to say he must 
give me time to think it over — I felt anything to 
check him — ^when he interrupted: 

"Surprised?*' he exclaimed, "You can't be 
half so much surprised as I am. Fm more than 
surprised, Fm shocked. Here Fd imagined my- 
self settled down for a life of comfortable, care- 
less, old bachelorhood — there's nothing more 
satisfactory, you may take my word for it — and 
along comes a quiet little girl and upsets all my 
comfort, and all my plans. Fm forty years old, 
child — forty! I ought to know better than to go 
falling in love like a schoolboy. It's ridiculous, 
it's outrageous — but it's the real thing, and it's 
come to stay." 

Alas, what a first proposal! And he says he 
will not give up hope until one of us is dead, 
since if I marry he'll cherish dreams of the Di- 
vorce Court, and its sometimes noble work. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

"——we know not the day, nor the morrow, 
Nor yet what the night may bring forth, 
Nor the storm, nor the sleep, nor the sorrow, 
Nor the strife, nor the rest, nor the wrath." 

MR. LEITH and Mrs. Davenant strolled 
homeward under the splendid old trees 
that shade the pleasant sidewalks of Elmhamp- 
ton; sidewalks so high in some places as to be 
like terraces, giving a charming outlook across 
the main street, gay, in summer, with carriages 
of all sorts, from the victorias of the comfortable 
dowagers to the basket carts filled with children, 
driving fat, knowing ponies. Mr. Leith dis- 
pensed genial smiles and wide bows to many 
among this bright throng, as he moved along by 
his sister's side; but Mrs. Davenant, staring 
with unseeing eyes down the long, green-arched 
aisle stretching before her, was absorbed in her 
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own thoughts and entirely forgetful of the little 
world around hen But if Mr. Leith had ready- 
smiles in plen^ for passing acquaintances, it 
was because of long habit only, and did not 
prove that he was in a smiling humor. His voice 
sounded fretful as he broke the silence by asking 
abruptly what had become of Lena. 

" I looked for her ever)nvhere," he said pee- 
vishly, " but I could not find her. That detestable 
woman" (he alluded to Mrs. Hue) "pounced 
upon me like any cat. I couldn't shake her off, 
or the old hag that she fastened upon me. By 
the time I freed myself Lena had disappeared. 
She was not with Garronne — those Hue girls had 
him in their clutches. Was Foxe there? I 
didn't see him. Could she be with Mr. Foxe, 
do you think, Cynthia ?'' 

"Yes,'' said Mrs. Davenant, a look of real 
pleasure chasing away the absent, sad expres- 
sion from her pale face, "she was, and is, with 
Henleigh. He has taken her for a ride in his 
new auto " 

"What!" exclaimed Mr. Leith sharply, 
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"alone? Surely, Cynthia, you haven't allowed 
her to go off unchaperoned ?" 

"Yes, I have," said Mrs. Davenant with some 
heat, " and I see no reason why she should need 
a chaperon! When I was a girl I drove alone 
with my friends. I hate this present fashion — 
this vulgar foreign importation. It is an insult 
to our men. Henleigh wants to marry her — 
dear, little Lena! — and I daresay he is asking her 
this very minute. I wonder what she will say!'^ 
Mrs. Davenant smiled. She looked happy, ten- 
derly amused by little Lena's love affair. " I told 
Henleigh to get her an auto coat when he went 
up to town. I promised that if she accepted him 
I would let him give it to her; but she will not 
say *yes,' to-day." 

"Cynthia," said Mr. Leith with contained but 
intense anger, "it sometimes strikes me that you 
are a fool!" 

"Why, Roche," exclaimed Mrs. Davenant, 
shaken into sharp attention by this unwonted 
rudeness on the part of her usually suave brother, 
"what can you mean ?" 
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" I mean," said Mr. Leith fiercely, " that un- 
less you were blind to the verge of idiocy, you 
would see that in encouraging Foxe you were 
interfering with me!*' 

"With you?" questioned Mrs. Davenant 
faintly, too greatly startled by her brother's 
words to resent his incivility, "with " 

"Yes, yes," broke in Mr. Leith irritably, "I 
said so, didn't I ? Pray don't go on repeating 
my words over and over, like a brainless parrot! 
There," he made a great effort to recover him- 
self, "I beg your pardon, Cynthia, I have no 
wish to be rough, but you are so very aggra- 
vating." 

"I am sorry, Roche," said Mrs. Davenant 
meekly, visibly hurt by this fault-finding, " but I 
don't understand yet in what way I have done 
wrong. If you would only explain." 

"It's very disagreeable to explain," replied 
Mr. Leith, still struggling with his irritation, 
"and I regret that you oblige me to, Cynthia, 
You are usually quick enough — ^why you are so 
dense in regard to my wishes at present, is very 
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difficult for me to understand, except that you 
are at all times the most obstinate of women. 
I well remember how I argued with you in vain 
in regard to your plans for Paul. You would 
take your own way in spite of all I could say or 
do " 

"Hush, pray hush, Roche!" Mrs. Davenant 
laid her hand upon her brother's arm. "There 
are so many people within earshot." 

"What, in their carriages!" exclaimed Mr. 
Leith fretfully. "Well, come down here then," 
he turned into a private lane leading from the 
main street, "and we can cut across the fields 
home, further on. There is no one to interrupt 
us here." 

"No," said Mrs. Davenant, but she sighed as 
she followed her brother. 

"As I was saying," Mr. Leith resumed, "you 
would take your way in regard to Paul " 

"Yes," said Mrs. Davenant, cutting him short, 
and speaking with concentrated bitterness, her 
pale face growing whiter with each low uttered 
word, " and I see no cause for regret. I should 
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act again exactly as before, if I had it to do over 
again. I am nothing but a woman; I had no 
hand in the making of the laws; you said that 
that unjust legal document would stand, because 
it was well and legally drawn. I fought injust- 
ice with the only weapon left me. I would so 
fight again. I have done right by myself and 
by my child. I will maintain this with my 
dying breath. — ^Yes, and you once upheld 
me, Roche!" She looked reproachfully at her 
brother. 

*' How could I foresee that I should be repaid 
for my devotion by impertinence, insolence, in- 
gratitude.?" demanded Mr. Leith fiercely, but 
in carefully lowered tones. "That is what I 
complain of, Cynthia. You see nothing. Paul's 
unceasing rudeness toward me goes unnoticed, 
unchecked by you. You forget, too, the money 
promised me when Paul should come of age; 
and Paul, in countless ways, gives me to under- 
stand that that is a debt to be forgotten; that 
minors are not responsible for debts incurred for 
them by their elders. Oh, Paul is clever — and 
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Paul has taken a most reprehensible and unac- 
countable dislike to me." 

" Roche," cried Mrs. Davenant in real alarm, 
"you terrify me! I have never heard you speak 
so strangely. And you are wrong about Paul. 
I have not, Paul has not, remembered about the 
money. And I did not know an exact sum was 
ever mentioned, but it shall be if you wish. I 
thought we three went share and share alike, 
Roche, dear. What is ours, is yours — et pour tou- 
jours!" She took his unwilling hand in both 
hers, pressing it with affection. "You believe 
me, Roche ? " she asked, and there were tears in 
her usually cold eyes. 

Mr. Leith softened. "Well, well, Cynthia," 
he said, speaking more gently, " perhaps I have 
been hasty in my judgment. But if you really 
wish to please me, why, in Heaven's name, do 
you thwart me so constantly in regard to — to — ," 
he stammered a little, "in regard to Lena ?" 

Mrs. Davenant stared at him in astonish- 
ment, but fear of being again called a brainless 
parrot kept her from reechoing his words. Her 
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surprise and non-comprehension were so evi- 
dent, however, that Mr. Leith, coloring partly 
with displeasure, partly from embarrassment, 
was driven to explaining with almost brutal 
frankness. 

"I intend to marry — and make a home for 
myself," he said brusquely. "Paul wishes me 
away, and I am tired of living subservient to 
whims. Lena suits me, and unless you insist 
upon thwarting my plans, I shall marry her." 

"Lena ?" said Mrs. Davenant faintly, "Little 
Lena ? But, Roche, she has no money." 

"You have spoken of a dowry for her — and 
you say that you and Paul will act fairly toward 
me. And in my opinion, old Madam Davenant 
is busy filling the cracked teapot for Lena. 
Madam Davenant detests her son — she has 
never forgiven that second marriage, and litter 
of children — and Lena is a good and dutiful 
grandchild. Mark my words, Cynthia," he 
stopped and faced his sister, " that child will have 
a pretty plum of her own when old Madam dies." 

They walked on together in silence. Mr. 
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Leith had said his say, and Mrs. Davenant was 
too fully employed readjusting her ideas in re- 
gard to her brother and Lena, to feel inclined for 
idle conversation. The knowledge of Mr. Leith's 
feelings toward Paul, although a part knowl- 
edge, only, was too greatly in the nature of a 
blow received, to be as yet entirely compre- 
hended; it had stunned — the pain resulting from 
it would not be felt until later. So her startled 
mind fastened upon what was most readily to 
be mastered, the new view of her brother, as a 
husband for Lena. Mr. Leith had called his 
sister obstinate, but he might more truly have 
said that she was determined. Mrs. Davenant 
thought long before taking any important 
step, never deciding hastily. Her decision once 
made, however, was held good by her, and for 
always. 

It was curious that while Mrs. Davenant had 
perfectly understood the difficulties that beset 
Mr. Foxe as suitor for the hand of her little 
cousin, she never stopped to consider that Mr. 
Leith might be far more heavily handicapped. 
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It was enough for Mrs. Davenant to know that 
her half-brother wished to make Lena his wife. 
Lena must marry him — voilh tout! It was a dis- 
appointment that the much desired match be- 
tween Garronne and Lena could no longer be 
contemplated; for Mrs. Davenant, feeling sure 
that Lena would not at once accept Mr. Foxe, 
had looked upon that excellent parti as a re- 
serve, merely; Mr. Foxe being the bird in the 
hand, while Garry as yet stood for the two in 
the bush. According to Mrs. Davenant's be- 
liefs, it was an excellent thing for a girl to have 
experience. such as Lena was that very afternoon 
acquiring; it gave a girl self-poise. 

But if Mr. Leith's abrupt announcement of 
his intentions had brought ruin to his sister's 
Spanish castles of romance, she turned from 
their falling walls without allowing herself even 
a sigh of regret. Her mind at once became 
busy in erecting a new chateau, this time for her 
brother. It did not occur to the otherwise suf- 
ficiently astute lady that little Lena might put a 
veto on the whole matter; for Mrs. Davenant 
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was quite ignorant of the girl's real nature, not 
realizing that Lena's lonely life had taught her 
to think, and not suspecting that this gentle 
little cousin was the possessor of a steadfast 
heart, and a firm will. 

"The child already admires Roche," thought 
Mrs. Davenant — poor Lena's effort to conceal 
her dislike had been too successful — "and," 
glancing up at her brother's well-featured dark 
face, "he is a very handsome, agreeable man. 
' Better be an old man's darling,' — and he is not 
really old, not yet sixty-five, and Lena is 
twenty " 

"We cross this field," said Mr. Leith, breaking 
in upon her reflections. "Can you squeeze be- 
tween the bars, or shall I take them down.?" 
He laid his hand upon the gray, lichen-covered 
top rail of the fence, as he spoke, and looked at 
his sister inquiringly. 

"I should hate to tear this gown," she said, 
glancing down at the exquisite creation of silk 
and lace. "Can you take the bars down? 
Sometimes they are fastened in. Wait a mo- 
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ment; here comes some one, running. Oh, it is 
Paul!" And in another instant Paul had joined 
them. "How well you run, darling," said Mrs. 
Davenant admiringly, "but you ought not ex- 
ercise so violently just before dinner. Remember 
what Sydney Smith said about walking on an 
empty stomach. Where is your violin, dear .?" 

"The Hue girl wanted it," was the brief an- 
swer. 

"Why?" demanded Mrs. Davenant sharply, 
"She doesn't play. Why did she want it .?" 

"As a trophy, I suppose," said Paul. "Just 
as men want a girl's glove — or steal a feminine 
slipper. The idiocy that springs from over- 
weening vanity — nothing more." 

"And you left your valuable violin, your 
Stradivarius, with a silly, underbred girl, just to 
gratify her vanity?" said Mrs. Davenant re- 
proachfully. "Oh, Paul, how could you ?" 

"It is, as you say, a very valuable violin," said 

Paul slowly. "I think that I left it in order to 

realize more fully the value of money. If Miss 

Hue ruins my Stradivarius I can buy another. 
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Wealth is a very wonderful thing, dearest moth- 
er. I am ashamed when I realize how little I 
appreciate its possession, but I intend to learn 
its worth. I am rather in hopes Miss Hue may 
smash my violin " 

"Paul!" exclaimed Mrs. Davenant, cold anger 
in the tones of her voice, and in her light-blue 
eyes. " I am ashamed of you. I thought you 
loved your violin ** 

" I do," said Paul, interrupting, " I do love it — 
love it dearly; there are times when it seems a 
part of me, singing for me — saying for me, 
what I must not say!" 

"Then why, in Heaven's name," cried Mr. 
Leith, breaking in with fierce irritation upon 
what he considered silly romanticism, "do you 
cast your pearls before swine ? I do not wonder 
that your mother is angry, you do things that 
would try the patience of a saint. You had bet- 
ter go back at once, and recover your property 
before it is too late." 

Paul's splendid eyes sparkled; it was as 
though a mocking sprite looked out from their 
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violet depths. "Dear me, what a fuss about a 
trifle, Uncle Roche! Where is Lena ^ She is of 
much more importance than a violin; a lovely 
human instrument, her heart giving forth sweet- 
est melody when its strings are swept by the 
hand of a true musician. Does Henleigh under- 
stand musical instruments — or only autos ? 
Where is our little cousin, mother ?" 

Mr. Leith had turned quite livid with anger. 
He felt, himself, that his mood was a dangerous 
one, and he made an effort to master his rage; 
an effort that would have been praiseworthy, 
had it been prompted by other than a purely 
selfish motive. He knew that he risked every- 
thing by angering Paul, yet he could not deny 
himself the pleasure of driving his dagger 
through what he had begun to suspect to be the 
weak spot in Paul's armor. 

"And where, may I ask," he said suavely, 
blandly, " is Garronne ? Have you left him, 
along with your other dearest possession, in the 
vulgar clutches of pretty Miss Hue .?" 

But Paul was skilfully taking down the bars 
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that Mrs. Davenant might pass through, and 
Paul's answer rang cold and careless, as the bars 
returned into place so quickly that Mr. Leith 
must perforce remove them for himself, or crawl 
between. 

" Garry, Uncle Leith ? I don't know what 
Garry is about. I am not Garry's keeper — nor 
would I be. It must be sufficiently wearisome 
to be a keeper. Keeper, means spy — doesn't it, 
Uncle Roche? Dear me, I have put up the 
bars! And you on the other side of the fence, 
barred out!" 

Hands deep in pockets Paul stood for a mo- 
ment, the picture of a determined rebel; the 
blue eyes looking steady defiance, the lips — lips 
strangely white — pressed tightly together; every 
line of the slender, erect figure expressing 
mutiny. 

Mr. Leith, without a word, climbed the fence 
and joined the two on the other side. 

" Mater," said Paul, as they walked across the 
field, "I have asked Madame de Treville to 
dinner. After dinner we are all going to a card 
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party — I am to learn to play Bridge. I have 
never gambled and I wish to try it. It is the 
fashion, you knovsr, mother; and, besides, it will 
give me a chance to learn the value of money — 
a value only to be learned, as I understand, by 
not having any, or having money to burn. Lena 
shall go, too, with all my goods I her endow. 
She, too, shall learn to gamble." 

"And Garronne?" questioned Mr. Leith. 

"I think I see him on the veranda," said 
Paul. "Ah, yes — and Lena with him! Make 
my excuses. Mater, please, I have a note to 
dash off before dinner/* 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"Speechless, alive, I heard the feathered throng; 
Now, being dead, I emulate their song." 

PUL GARRONNE DAVENANT had 
been what the world calls unfortunate, 
for he had been obliged to put his shoulder to 
the wheel when very young, instead of inherit- 
ing the life of ease to which he was entitled. 
But the fairies had placed in his cradle a gift of 
great worth — personal charm. He was admired 
by all with whom he came in contact, and his 
good qualities were far more highly appreciated 
than the very same good qualities when pos- 
sessed in like measure by other young men. 
People liked Garry Davenant and wanted to 
help him on. And Madame de Treville, who 
had privately determined that the much praised 
Garry would undoubtedly prove to be "a tire- 
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some prig!" became, after her first chat with 
him, one of his strongest adherents. 

"Well, how did you find the new chap, the 
* tiresome prig* ?" her brother had asked on her 
return from the social function where she was 
to meet "the new Davenant." "Was he too 
much of a dose?" 

Her cold rejoinder: "I don't know whom you 
mean," had warned her astute brother of the 
complete change in her sentiments. 

But it was when dining at Swaying Vines on 
the evening after the Hue "Tea," that Madame 
de Treville showed her willingness to " help on " 
Garronne Davenant. 

Mrs. Davenant, disappointed, dispirited, but 
concealing these feelings as skilfully as she hid 
her keen watchfulness of those gathered around 
her dining-table, was wishing with all her nar- 
row heart that Garry were less pleasing. She 
saw, with discomfort, that while he was, as al- 
ways, quietly courteous to all, his air of interest 
deepened when Lena spoke. And that evening 
Lena found a good deal to say. Mr. Foxe's 
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proposal had excited her, and not unpleasantly; 
and his curious determination to "kee;p right 
on/' amused her, although she feared that this 
feeling was, under the circumstances, wrong. 
For was not a proposal of marriage a sol- 
emn thing ? Yet there sat Mr. Foxe, eating his 
dinner as composedly as though nothing had 
happened — and his appetite excellent! How 
might one help feeling amused, she asked her- 
self? 

And Mrs. Davenant, listening, watching, was 
assuring herself that she need feel no alarm. 
Lena had refused Mr. Foxe, as foreseen; and 
she evidently cared no more for one man than 
for another. The child would accept whomever 
she was told to; — she was such a dear, grateful, 
little creature. She lacked spirit, of course. 
Indeed, no one (shortof a Sabina) could live with 
imperious Madam Davenant without having 
her spirit broken. It was a mercy little Lena 
had been born tractable. And, thus thinking, 
Mrs. Davenant gained comfort from the pres- 
ence of her gentle young cousin, as happily ig- 
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norant of Lena's real nature as of the girl's likes 
and dislikes. 

" I am glad that you asked me here to-night, 
Master Paul/* said Madame de Treville. "I 
feel that I must hear more of your eerie playing 
—or die." 

"Alas," sighed Paul, "it is death that awaits 
you! What you call my eerie playing is only the 
singing of my Stradivarius, and it is at the 
Hues." 

"The singing of my Stradivarius," repeated 
Madame de Treville. "How sweet that sounds!" 

"/« silvis viva silui; canora jam mortua cano*\ 

Paul quoted dreamily. 

"A motto on an old violin — a Cremona," 
Mr. Leith explained, in gracious answer to the 
question in Madame de Treville's beautiful 
brown eyes, " it is translated thus : 

" Speechless, alive, I heard the feathered throng; 
Now, being dead, I emulate their song." 

"The translation is poor," said Paul, "ugly, 
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"I did not make it, dear boy/' said Mr. Leith 
suavely, 

"I am glad I told a tarradiddle," murmured 
Madame de Treville. "The violin will sing to 
me after dinner — I knovsr that it feels grateful." 

"A tarradiddle — ^grateful ?" questioned Garry 
amused. 

"I brought it home," said Madame de Tre- 
ville calmly. "I stopped at the Hues' on the 
way here. There was no one but the violin in 
the parlor. I told the butler that Mrs. Dave- 
nant would need it this evening. It is here." 

"Dat is so!" came Irma's voice from the 
screen, above which her head now appeared as 
she emerged from the pantry. She rested her 
chin upon the screen and grinned broadly, 
*^Die gnadige Frau hast done veil." 

" But we are going there to a Bridge party to- 
night — to learn to gamble," said Paul, laughing, 
not ill-pleased that the violin was safe. "What 
will the Hues think, Madame Mischief?" 

"Being a gentlewoman it would ill become 
me to voice what they will think," said Madame 
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de Treville demurely, "or even to imagine what 
they said when the butler gave my message. I 
said that we were none of us," — she made a 
graceful, sweeping motion with her pretty jew- 
elled fingers, including all around the table — 
"coming early. I said that Mr. Leith and I 
would be sure to drop in, even if a little late. I 
thought I might count upon you, Mr. Leith ? " 
and she smiled charmingly at that much flat- 
tered gentleman. 

"Delighted, Fm sure,*' he said, bowing low, 
but casting a swift side glance toward Lena. 
"You make me feel very proud, distinguishing 
me thus highly. But — " he hesitated, "I 
thought, I imagined, that we were all going." 

"No, indeed," said Madame de Treville 
briskly. "Little Miss Rip doesn't know how to 
play, and doesn't want to learn. Master Paul 
must go to bed directly he has finished playing 
for me — he looks tired out. Mr. Foxe — I don't 
know what Mr. Foxe is going to do, but Mr. 
Davenant" — she nodded gayly toward Garry 
— " told me he hoped his cousin Lena would feel 
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like a walk after her long ride. On the princi- 
ple, I suppose — '* she looked wicked — "of * turn 
about, fair play!*" 

Mrs. Davenant, feeling helpless to change the 
arrangements made by Fate, in the shape of 
Madame de Treville, rose, and led the way to 
the drawing-room. 

Paul's playing was also beyond Mrs. Dave- 
nant's management. Although she was — as ac- 
companist — allowed much liberty of choice, it 
mattered not how gay was the music she se- 
lected, under Paul's handling it straightway 
lost all cheer. If brilliant, its sparkle became 
that of winter sunshine upon icicles; while eacK 
simple, old-fashioned melody, even a light- 
hearted dance measure, brought to the older lis- 
teners, with its tuneful lilt, memories of past 
pleasures enjoyed with those long since dead, 
while the young folk felt vague heart-ache — 
they knew not why. 

Later, walking seaward with Garry, the wail 
of the violin still haunted Lena. She remem- 
bered the morning that she had caught Paul's 
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picture from the fire in her grandmother's room, 
the strange expression in her grandmother's 
eyes, and the part of the picture that had been 
burned away. How long ago that morning 
seemed; how far away the old grandmother; 
how untranslatable the music of that burned-out 
violin — and the heart beneath ! It was to Lena 
as though she had been listening, not to the 
music of a violin, but to the voice of Paul — a 
voice steeped in passionate sadness. Her girl- 
ish excitement over Mr. Foxe, and his offer, had 
died away; she had forgotten herself and her 
own affairs in thinking of Paul, and of Paul's 
music; the music of a heart in pain. If only 
she might be of help to Paul! She sighed over 
her own impotence — and caught herself wish- 
ing that the author of Paul's sorrow were 
dead. 

"Paul is so loyal," she said to herself, in ex- 
tenuation of a wish that she felt was wrong, 
"that he will probably go on being in love till 
that happens!" 

"I can't get the sound of Paul's violin out of 
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my ears," said Garry, breaking in upon her 
musings, "and it makes me frightfully blue! 
I keep remembering everything that I like to 
forget. There was something uncanny about 
its music to-night • 

^'Speechless, alive, I heard the feathered throng; 
Now, being dead, I emulate their song." 

If the old motto applies to all violins, Paul's 
Stradivarius must have heard heart-breaking 
sounds from the birds in its home forest!" 

"Yes," murmured Lena, and because of her 
quick fancy she began to imagine the sounds 
heard — the birds* terrified cries before ap- 
proaching tempest; their mournful lament over 
young, wantonly destroyed; and the low sob- 
bing death-song of wounded birds, lying helpless 
beneath the tree out of which PauFs violin 
finally grew, 

"Paul looks ill, too," Garry went on, "Did 
you notice how feverishly bright his eyes were 
at dinner, and how high his color ? (I think he 
is the handsomest boy I ever saw!) And when 
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he was playing he grew horribly pale. Fm 
worried about him." 

"So am I,'* said Lena, wishing very much 
that she might confide the sad reason for Paul's 
changed looks to this altogether trustworthy 
kinsman. (A kinsman by courtesy only, too far 
away to be really counted as a cousin, which 
gave the play at close relationship a tang of not 
unpleasing excitement.) 

The road they followed now ran across the 
downs directly to the sea. The land sloped 
upward to the dunes' crest, and a single cottage 
had been built on the edge of the sandy cliffs — 
"beach banks," as the Long Islanders call them. 
It was toward this cottage — untenanted that 
season — that the two bent their steps, its ve- 
randa, and the long flight of stairs leading down 
the side of the dune to the sea, making it a de- 
sirable goal. The road across the fields was 
slightly rough, sufficiently so to give Garry the 
excuse of offering unneeded help to his light- 
footed companion. 

"Take my arm," he said confidentially, "and 
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let me help you over this rough bit. There is 
no one here to laugh at us for being old- 
fashioned/* 

"Thome old cuthtomth are nithe," lisped 
Lena, shyly accepting the arm, and feeling it 
very pleasant to pretend that aid was really 
necessary. "And thith road Jth rough." 

They felt strongly drawn toward one an- 
other, perhaps because their situations in life 
were very similar, since each was really alone in 
the world. For Lena had always believed that 
to her stem grandmother she was but a piece of 
live stock left at home by a wandering and un- 
loved son. The live creature must be cared for; 
fed, trained, looked after; but this was simply 
a duty, performed without pleasure. And 
Garry had no near relative save Paul, and Paul, 
although anxious apparently to shower benefits 
upon him, kept him at arm's length. 

It was of Paul that Garry again spoke when, 
having crossed the veranda of the cottage, the 
two seated themselves on the summit of 
the steps leading to the beach far below. The 
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moon was just rising, and flinging athwart the 
sea a stream of silvery light. The waves had 
ceased their regimental march, and were surging 
shoreward; the broad swells swinging against 
the sand with a slow hushing sound. The air 
was full of mingled scents brought out by the 
dampness of dew and spray; the perfume of 
dune grass and beach*plum bushes, and the fra- 
grance of the flowers growing in the veranda- 
boxes of the well-cared for, though empty, cot- 
tage near by. 

"I stayed with Cousin Cynthia in London, 
a year ago last May," said Garry suddenly, as 
though but following aloud a train of thought, 
" and I saw a great deal of Paul. Last Febru- 
ary I was again in London. They were in 
Paris; I had to go there, too, on business, and 
they insisted that I should, as before, stay with 
them. Paul was very diff^erent then. Have you 
noticed how strangely he treats me, Lena ? He 
is so friendly, yet I never, by any chance, see 
him alone. I can't get him to go off^ anywhere 
with me, and it seems to me that he purposely 
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avoids me. I haven't had a good honest talk 
with him since I came." 

" He is maybe worried over some private mat- 
ter," said Lena. "How long are you to be here, 
Garry ? How long a vacation have you ?" 

" Fve had a present of two weeks extra this 
year," said Garry. "Fm in luck." 

He did not think it worth while to mention 
that the two weeks were his by right, he having 
given them up the previous summer because of 
an extra pressure of work. This his chief — ^who 
liked him — had been careful to remember. 

"Fm staying on indefinitely," said Lena, 
sighing. And then, in a sudden burst of confi- 
dence, she confessed her reluctance to return 
home. 

Before she well knew how or why she was 
telling her interested and sympathetic compan- 
ion of her grandmother, of Cousin Sabina, and 
of her life on the old farm. She described the 
old house with its whitewashed stone founda- 
tion, and broad, low-ceiled rooms; she told of the 
nut trees on the hillside, with the flat rock un- 
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derneath them, that she had thought thus placed 
by God that children might crack the nuts 
easily; she spoke of the brook — such a broad 
one that it took four stepping-stones to bridge 
it; stepping-stones that disappeared In the 
spring when the snows melted, their places 
marked by four high-lifted surges of foam. 
And throughout the simple story of her quiet, 
uneventful life there ran, as though the simple 
melodies of all folk-songs, a pathetic minor 
strain. Garry, as he listened, realized keenly 
the sadness of this life of almost complete isola- 
tion. 

"You must have been, you must be, very 
lonely," he said, when she became suddenly 
silent, fearing that she had spoken too freely, 
and hoping that she might not have been tedious. 

"I had, and shall have, books, you know,'* 
she made answer, "and," — she hesitated, then 
continued, speaking very shyly, — " and I have a 
very big imagination. I imagine all sorts of 
things. Do you think me very silly, Garry ?" 

"Silly!" exclaimed Garry, in such a tone that 
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Lena rose, and suggested demurely that they 
might now go down on the sand. 

The two strolled along the beach eastward for 
some distance; silent, listening not only to the 
waves, but to their own happy thoughts; for 
they were both very happy. As they turned to 
retrace their steps, realizing, with feelings half 
amused, half shy, how complete had been their 
common forgetfulness of time, they saw, in the 
near distance, a horse and rider slowly ap- 
proaching. 

"Can that be Paul ?" exclaimed Lena. 

"No, it's not possible,'* said Garry quickly. 
" Paul was tired out — he is probably in bed and 
asleep." Garry's tone held an unexpressed 
wish that what he stated so decidedly might 
prove true. 

"Wait a moment," said Lena, laying her 
hand quite unconsciously, as she spoke, on her 
companion's arm. "I have a feeling" — she 
lowered her voice — "that it is Paul." 

The sand was heavy, the approach was slow; 
the horse walked quietly, and as though well 
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accustomed to the surges that rushed up to its 
very feet. Just as it reached hailing distance, it 
stopped short, drawn down almost upon its 
haunches, and the next instant had been turned 
quickly by its rider who, forgetful apparently of 
the clogging sand, rode westward at a gallop. 

"It could not have been Paul," said Lena, 
watching the rapidly retreating figure with won- 
dering eyes, "for Paul would have recognized 
us and called out, and Paul would not run his 
horse over heavy sand. No, it could not have 
been Paul.'' 

Garry was not so sure. 

They mounted the steps slowly, Lena's hand 
in Garry's, that he might help her, he said. 
Arrived at the top he still held the slender little 
hand in his, and Lena perhaps forgot to draw it 
away — or perhaps the lonely beauty of the 
moonlit sea made her glad of this close compan- 
ionship. She paused for a last look backward. 

" I am glad," she said slowly, " I am very glad 
that it was not Paul," and she shivered as she 
turned away. 
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"You are cold!" Garry exclaimed, anxious 
and self-reproachful. " I have kept you out in 
the damp too long/' 

"No/' said Lena, "no, Fm not cold, it's only 
— only — oh, Garry, let us go home, it is so eerie 
here!" 



' Darkness settles on roofs and walls, 
But the sea, the sea in the darkness calls; 
The little waves, with their soft, white hands, 
Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

"Ye shall not make with me gods of silver, neither 
shall ye make unto you gods of gold." 

THE greater part of Garronne Davenant's 
holiday was spent in measuring his 
strength against that of Mr. Leith and Mr. Foxe; 
but he entered the arena so quietly that the first- 
named combatant for Lena's favor did not notice 
his coming. Keen-witted Mr. Foxe, who saw 
in everyone who approached the girl a possible 
rival, recognized Garry at once as a formidable 
foe, and regretted bitterly not only the danger 
that menaced his own cause, but the loss of a 
friend. 

" For of course I shall hate him no end, di- 
rectly," Mr. Foxe said to himself ruefully, "al- 
though there's no knowing which of * us three, 
brothers be, in one cause,' she may take. 
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Women are such geese in the matter of matri- 
mony, she may be fooliish enough to prefer me — 
or end up by smiling on old slip-and-slide; it's 
well to begin with a little aversion, they say, and 
she certainly made a good start that way. But I 
do hate to have to hate such a nice straight chap 
as Garry. Girls do an awful lot of harm!" 

Mr. Leith later voiced his displeasure, how- 
ever, at the manner in which Garronne had 
monopoUzed Lena, and complained to his sister 
that Garry made too free with the. horses, and 
the other means afforded for amusement, at 
Swaying Vines. 

"I wouldn't object to his having taken Lena 
for a drive now and then," he said peevishly to 
Mrs. Davenant, who was smoking more cigar- 
ettes than she approved, in her effort to endure 
being found fault with, serenely, "or to his 
teaching her billiards — although I had prom- 
ised myself that pleasure. I wouldn't object, as 
I say, to young Garronne showing occasional 
attention to one who is your guest. But because 
of your not providing him with suitable girl- 
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companions (and owing, also, to Paul's outra- 
geous neglect), he engages Lena days ahead for 
walks, drives, games, and Heaven knows what 
. not, and I say that I think I have cause for com- 
plaint. It's not the young man's fault. Tennis- 
playing girls, golfing girls, all kinds of girls 
that he would like are always at the Club 
House, but as he thinks you expect him to 
dance attendance on Lena — why, he naturally 
does it, though Fm convinced he'd far rather 
be dancing to some other tune. And Lena tired 
enough of him, I dare say, yet not knowing how 
to free herself." 

"He is going in a few days now, Roche," said 
Mrs. Davenant, thankful for her brother's 
blindness, and hoping that her own vision might 
prove somewhat at fault. "In two days, I 
think. I would rather not interfere now, Roche. 
Two days is a short time. I was afraid that 
Paul might miss him, but I begin to doubt it. 
Paul Ukes best to be alone, I think. Little Lena 
is the only person that Paul has ever really 
taken to." 
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Mr. Leith's full lips — ^lips of a purplish red — 
parted as if he were about to say more, while 
he eyed his sister with keen curiosity for a mo- 
ment; then he sighed impatiently, and giving 
up the parting shot he had meditated firing, he 
left the room. But Mrs. Davenant had yet more 
to hear of the coming departure of Garronne. 
Irma tapped and entered, having been waiting 
until Mr. Leith should have gone. Irma's eye- 
lids were very red, so red that Mrs. Davenant 
commented upon them. 

"You look as though you had been crying, 
Irma," she said wearily, and without sympathy. 
" Is there anything really wrong — or is it merely 
that your imagination has run away with your 
reason ? It sometimes does, you know.'* 

"If it were but so!" exclaimed poor Irma, 
speaking in her native tongue and thereby gain- 
ing a strange rough dignity, most unlike her 
usual comicality of manner. " If it were but the 
imagination! — but no, my child's sorrow is a 
real sorrow, and one that in blindness was not 
foreseen. 'Do not let the Mater know,' said my 
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poor child but last night only, striving ever to 
bear the heart-anguish " 

"That is what I mean when I speak of imag- 
ination, Irma," Mrs. Davenant interrupted, and 
her voice was colder than before. "Love is an 
imaginary sorrow, and one that time always 
cures. If Paul has been foolish enough to fall 
in love — ^why, Paul must fall out of love, and 
that is all there is to be said on the subject. If 
it had been loss of money — but, thank Heaven, 
we shall always have plenty of money, Irma, 
you silly old soul!" And Mrs. Davenant, sigh- 
ing as in great contentment of spirit, leaned 
lazily back on the cushions of her chaise longue. 

Irma, standing upright in the centre of the 
room, her gaunt figure rigid, her pale face lined 
by sorrow, looked as might some prophetess of 
old, as she denounced in low clear tones, and 
strong picturesque language, the inordinate love 
of money that had brought woe upon her be- 
loved. 

"Money," she said slowly, "yes, money; it has 
been of money, of gold and silver money, that 
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the Devil has ever made his nets to catch men's 
souls — and, also, the souls of women. And I 
thought no wrong was done — I, Irma, the poor, 
ignorant one! I, too, seeing the injustice of 
man, forgot the justice of the dear Lord God in 
Heaven! Evil was done that good might 
come *' 

"Evil?" repeated Mrs. Davenant sharply, 
"You forget yourself strangely, Irma. There, 
let me hear no more on the subject. You 
must not let my over-indulgence turn your 
head." 

"No," said Irma very slowly, "no, I under- 
stand too well my place. If the gn'adige Frau 
has been more than good to the once nurse of 
her now only child, it is because the nurse 
knows — but no, I will not say it!" 

"You had better not," said Mrs. Davenant, 
rising and facing the German woman as she 
spoke. "You have said more than enough 
already, Irma! But there, I forgive you, be- 
cause of your real affection for my " she 

hesitated as if daunted by Irma's steady gaze, 
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and without finishing her sentence began an- 
other. "Mr. Garry leaves us on Monday, and 
then I hope I may hear no more of " 

Irma flung her long arms above her head, 
and the action seemed to disconcert Mrs. Dav- 
enant, for she became silent, staring, as if in 
dread of what was to come, at her strange 
servitor. 

"To hear no more!" said Irma in low tones, 
tones expressive of such anguish that Mrs. 
Davenant's always pale face grew paler as she 
listened. "To hear no more! And of what 
good that the ears hear not, when the eyes see! 
And see what ? Not heart-sorrow, only; that is 
a sorrow that may come to all young creatures 
like my child! No, it is the soul-agony that we 
must behold. It stares at me from the big blue 
eyes — it speaks to me in the violin's voice. Na- 
ture has been sinned against — heart-sorrow is 
her vengeance; God has been forgotten — and 
the soul is in great pain." 

"You have read too many romances, Irma," 
said Mrs. Davenant, who had recovered her 
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customary dignity of manner during Irma's out- 
burst, "and you talk romantically — and ab- 
surdly. Your nerves are out of order, I will see 
about getting a tonic for you. And you had 
better stop reading novels and poetry, and knit, 
or sew, instead.'* 

"It is my Bible that I read," said poor Irma, 
feeling suddenly very impotent and feeble before 
her quietly commanding mistress, "and it is no 
tonic I need — no, it is to see my child happy 
again." She turned and fled from the room, 
unwilling that the fast coming tears should be 
seen. 

"Where are you going in such a hurry, 
Irma?" said a sweet giriish voice in the hall, 
and the next moment Lena thrust in her curly 
head. "Are you busy, Cousin Cynthia? No? 
Then I may come in ? I have just had such a 
lovely invitation. It is to go to-morrow after- 
noon — to-morrow is Saturday, you know — to 
Mr. Vivian's studio to see Paul's portrait. Mr. 
Vivian says that although it is not quite finished, 
it may interest me to see it. And, oh. Cousin 
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Cynthia, if you don't object, Mr, Foxe is to 
drive us there. He and I to sit in front, and Paul 
and Garry behind." 

Mrs. Davenant drew the girl to her and kissed 
her. "Of course you must go, dear," she said. 
"How sweet and bright you look! Where are 
you going now — out to drive with my brother ? " 

"Oh, no, with Garry, Cousin Cynthia," said 
Lena, and she blushed vividly. " We — he — the 
arrangement wath made day before yethterday, 
you know. But I mutht run — good-bye, dear 
Couthin Thinthia!" and Lena fluttered away, 
all pink ribbons and happiness. 

"It is well he is going," said Mrs. Davenant 
to herself, staring moodily at a view that she did 
not see. "But I T/ish, with all my heart, that 
Roche had not come to this strange decision. 
And I shall be thankful when my child learns 
the true meaning of money; learns that money 
is power, money is happiness, money is in short 
the one thing that makes life worth living. I 
shall never cease to be thankful that I had the 
brain to conceive, and the courage to grasp, the 
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idea that saved us. In another year or so my 
child will thank me for what I have done — until 
then I must be patient with the romantic un- 
reason of youth/* 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
Sunday, 7 A. M. 

SO much happened yesterday — so very 
much; and yet, to some people, it might 
have seemed just nothing at all! I doubt if I 
could ever become accustomed to living in the 
world carelessly, as other people do. Twenty 
years of seclusion; twenty years of almost iso- 
lation; twenty years of just Grand, Cousin Sa- 
bina, and the servants; no, I am sure that what 
to others appear small events, would always 
seem great to me. It is like getting up early. 
Twenty years of rising punctually at seven 
o'clock — and the habit is formed forever. Ac- 
customed all my life to really nothing ever hap- 
pening, I could never get used to a ceaseless 
recurrence of the diversions of those who habitu- 
ally live in the world. Going to Mr. Vivian's 
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studio was to me a wild excitement. But I must 
write carefully, recounting each event in turn, 
for when I am at Walnut Hill again, how eagerly, 
how greedily shall I read of these pleasures past! 
And Grand's letter — I am rambling; let me be- 
gin at the beginning. 

Mr. Foxe came for us early, arriving at half 
past four. When we remonstrated he said that 
Madame de Treville had told him to get us 
there at five sharp, so we started at once. I sat 
in front with Mr. Foxe, and Garry and Paul in 
the back seat. It seemed to me that Mr. Foxe 
and I did not talk at all, and that Garry hardly 
spoke, but that we just listened to Paul, whose 
brilliant humor kept us all in the highest spirits 
until we arrived at our destination. On trying 
to recall what Paul said, however, I discover 
that his sparkling wit appeared rather in his re- 
plies to remarks made than in fresh sallies of 
his own. It was his ready sympathy, his quick 
return of any ball tossed, his lively understand- 
ing of a half hint, and the brilliant twist with 
which he turned what might have proved a dull 
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topic into a gay one, that made his contribution 
to the conversation appear to be the whole 
thing. We were all completely under his spell- 
strange, beautiful, fascinating, unhappy Paul! 

My dear Paul; tender, gentle, always kind — 
but no, not always. Of late he has had odd 
turns of irritability; once or twice I have even 
had the disagreeable feeling that my presence 
grated upon his nerves. Alas, how I wish that 
it were in my poor power to help him bear his 
burden! It is that that makes him at times 
captious and hard to please. 

I wonder why it is the fashion to laugh at 
people who are hopelessly in love ? Curiously 
enough I find myself feeling that Paul must 
have some other sorrow, one hidden from even 
me, his chosen confidante; which goes to prove 
that I, like the rest of the world, have the silly 
belief that "men have died from time to time 
and worms have eaten them — but not for love." 
Which is quite untrue, since people have been 
known to kill themselves because they could not 
endure their love troubles another minute. And 
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Paul looks ill. His color is like a flame at times, 
and his eyes are often unnaturally brilliant. 
Again I am rambling from: 

The Studio Tea. 

Mr. Vivian and his sister have one of the cot- 
tages on the line of dunes west of Elmhampton. 
The house is charmingly situated, since the 
dune on which it is built is high and overlooks 
not only the ocean, but the waters of Great Pond. 
A narrow strip of close-cut lawn, and a great 
clump of dune bushes — bay and beach plum — 
separate the dune from the high road. In we 
drove, and mounted to the cottage by a long 
flight of steps, I fancied as I looked up at the 
house that just so must look lovely foreign villas 
— steps, hanging vines, flowers, verandas; and 
with as brilliant surroundings, blue sky, blue 
sea, blue lake dotted with flitting sail-boats, 
and bright sunshine over all. But this dune 
house is built of wood, and the shingles of roof 
and sides have turned the softest gray, and so, 
as Mr. Foxe said, it is really unlike anything 
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abroad. He said, too, that the south side of 
Long Island has an atmosphere all its own, and 
one that can't be equalled at home or abroad. 
But Mr. Foxe is Long Island crazy! 

We could hear the waves breaking on the 
shore behind the cottage; and I wondered if 
people living on the dunes were ever worried by 
the sound. I can imagine counting, one, two, 
three, four — ^if one were ill, until the brain 
wearied. 

Mr. Vivian did not build the cottage, he has 
merely rented it for the summer. It belongs to 
a celebrated artist, so Mr. Vivian has the studio 
that he needs. The house is as charming inside 
as out, and Madame de Treville made the most 
perfect hostess. She had on the loveliest gown! 
Palest pink thin stuflP, with quantities of ex- 
quisite lace insertion, elbow-sleeves, and a pale 
pink rose in her hair. Around her beautiful 
throat was coiled that detestable little gold 
snake, with his wicked wee head pressed close, 
close, against her creamy skin. 

(It is absurd to feel toward a mere metal or- 
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nament in the way that I feel in regard to that 
little gold reptile. I kept wishing Madame de 
Treville would not wear him!) 

The studio is a fascinating place; bare and 
lofty, and with not only the big windows to admit 
the north light, but a shijtter-closed window 
opening seaward. Because of this shutter this 
window can be blotted out at will, but when it 
is opened, what a view is revealed to the marine 
artist! Mr. Vivian, however, only paints por- 
traits. He says that people are the noblest work 
of Grod. I suppose that is true — but I would far 
rather look at some of God's other creations. 
The sea, the sky, or a beautiful flower. But 
I would not venture to say this to anyone. 

But Paul's picture — a very curious picture — 
was as rarely beautiful as a flower. It is a half 
length — ^he is taken holding his violin. Paul's 
face stands out, while his figure and the violin 
(against which his cheek is pressed) are shad- 
owy. At first, as I looked, I thought that Paul's 
mood was bright and gay; but the longer I 
gazed the more melancholy grew the expression 
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of eyes and mouth. It is as though Mr. Vivian, 
because of true genius, has unconsciously por- 
trayed the real Paul. Intending to paint Paul 
as he believes him to be, light-hearted, sparkling, 
happy, Mr. Vivian has unwittingly revealed (by 
the magic of his art) the deep-hidden sadness of 
heart and soul. 

PauFs rich coloring, his wonderful eyes, made 
the picture brilliant in spite of the lack of the 
usual accessories. There was nothing save 
Paul's exquisite face and the shadowy outline of 
Paul's graceful figure and the violin, against a 
misty background. 

I spoke of this to Mr. Vivian. 

"Yes," he said dreamily, "queer, isn't it? 
Do you know I can't do the thing differently ? 
I started in with a curtain — deep dull red, you 
know; kind of wine-colored red, just suited as a 
background to Paul's dark hair. No go! Tried 
dull amber. Same result. My sister brought 
me a shawl — one of those striped camel's hair 
things; wouldn't do. And it was the same 
about the figure. Grot him to wear a velvet coat 
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— a Byronic collar; Lord knows what we didn't 
try! No, it had to be misty, no background 
really — ^but the head does stand out as it should, 
that's some comfort! How does it strike you ?" 

Paul had brought his violin, and he played 
for us. 

"Did you steep your violin in champagne?" 
asked Mr. Vivian. "It's got the real cham- 
pagne sparkle." 

"That's as it should be," said Paul laughing, 
"froth, sparkle, intoxication — but nothing really 
there. Represents the feelings of the player — 
appearance, no reality." 

We were seated in the hall or entrance-room 
— it runs across the house, with doors opening 
on both the seaward and the landward veran- 
das — and were having the most delicious dain- 
ties imaginable. Dainty sandwiches of lettuce, 
chicken pate, jam, marmalade; scones, light, 
puffy, buttery; fascinating little cakes of all 
kinds; and every known drinkable. 

I was sipping a wonderful concoction, a lem- 
onade made not only with lemons, but of oranges 
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and the juice of other fruits — ^an "all-'round- 
ade," Mr. Foxe called it — ^when Mr. Vivian said 
that since I cared so much about pictures* he 
would be very glad to show me some odds and 
ends that he had gathered together during the 
summer, and suggested our returning to the 
studio. Mr. Foxe called out as we left the room 
that he supposed they might consider, "No Ad- 
mittances-even on business," to be nailed on the 
door; and Madame de Treville said quickly, 
"Yes/' and that it was rude to show greed in 
company, no matter how much one might feel 
it; and they all laughed. But Mr. Vivian, with 
a quick glance at Madame de Treville as though 
giving her a silent order, shut the door after us, 
and noiselessly turned the key. 

"Fve got to lock it," he said apologetically, 
" for Foxe is so infernally quick he might pop in 
before my sister could stop him, and what I 
have to show is for you to see alone. I shan't 
ask you not to speak of it, since I know you are 
entirely to be trusted, and you won't even want 
to. Sit down" — he pushed a chair forward — 
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"and listen to me just a minute so that you'll be 
sure to understand, for I wouldn't have you 
think Fd taken an unwarrantable liberty, and 
yet — " He walked to the end of the studio, then 
sitting down opposite me, asked this strange 
question: "Have you ever seen a picture of 
Paul's sister, the little girl who died ?" 

"No — " I said slowly, and with sudden sur- 
prise, not only at never having seen any in Cousin 
Cynthia's room, or Paul's, but in never having 
before wondered at there not being any to be 
seen, "No-o, Mr. Vivian." 

"Neither have I," he said briefly, "yet 
look " 

He opened a closet and taking out a canvas 
placed it upon an easel before me. I gave one 
glance, and unconsciously, in my awed excite- 
ment, rose to my feet, exclaiming almost af- 
frightedly as I did so: " Paula T' 

For it was as if my poor little dead cousin 
were alive, and smiling at me. No longer a 
child, but a young girl, beautiful, brilliant, be- 
wilderingly charming. Smiling, her splendid 
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violet eyes alight with mirth, she had drawn 
aside a rich velvet curtain, as though to give 
me gay greeting. The picture was a half 
length. The young girl wore a domino of 
black silk and lace; and the hood, fallen half 
back, disclosed a rich red rose held by a dia- 
mond buckle in t.he soft dark hair. In her right 
hand — a beautifully formed hand, the tapering 
fingers loaded with gems — she held the black 
velvet mask that she had but removed to look 
at me. 

As I gazed, rapt, spell-bound, awed, I had 
the curious feeling that the next instant the 
mask might be replaced, and the slender figure 
withdrawn behind the curtain. I dared not 
take my eyes from the blue ones looking so 
mirthfully, so mischievously, yet withal so very 
kindly, into mine. 

"Paula!" — I caught myself murmuring, 
"Paula! dear Paula!" — and then the tears came, 
blurring my vision, and I cried out suddenly to 
Mr. Vivian, "And yet — it is Paul!'' 

Mr. Vivian put the canvas back into the closet, 
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locking it in, and placing the key in his pocket. 
Then he came and stood near me. 

"I can make no defence of what I have done/* 
he said in low tones, " I shall offer no apology — 
but I will try to explain as far as I can. Mrs. 
Davenant and my mother have always known 
each other. When Mrs. Davenant came to 
Elmhampton, in early June, my sister and I 
were already here; we called at once. Directly 
I saw Paul, I wanted to paint him. But I 
couldn't satisfy myself. You may believe me 
or not. Miss Lena, but all the time I tried to paint 
Paul, I was haunted by thoughts of the dead 
Paula. I kept wondering how she and Paul 
would have looked going about together. Paul 
grew shadowy, Paula became alive. Paul, poor 
chap, who supposed he was sitting for his por- 
trait, really sat for his dead sister's — and there 
her portrait is," — he pointed toward the door, 
locked behind which was the picture — "com- 
plete, life-like, while the portrait of Paul is 
but as a shadow. Perhaps you can fathom it, 
I can't. And Fm at my wit's end. What to do 
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with that uncanny picture (for uncanny it is, 
growing under my brush in spite of my efforts 
against it), I don't know. Til give it to you, if 
yofci'll accept it ? If you won't, I suppose it's up 
to me to destroy it. And I confess that I hate to 
destroy a good piece of work. Do you think 
Mrs. Davenant would like to have it ? Her little 
girl — grown up. Most mothers would." 

I shook my head. "I don't know why — " I 
said slowly, "but I can't help feeling that Cousin 
Cynthia would rather not have it — or see it, or 
—or even hear about it." 

"I'll trust to your instinct," said Mr. Vivian- 
"Will you take the picture ?" 

"May I have time to think it over ?" I asked. 

He said yes, and after he had shown me some 
sketches so that I might have something to speak 
of to the others, we returned to the hall. But 
they had gone out on the seaward veranda, and 
as we went to join them a thought came into 
my head. I stopped Mr. Vivian, and asked him 
why he had never spoken to Paul of this strange 
conceit ? Mr. Vivian replied that he had often 
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thought he would do so, but that he never saw 
Paul alone, someone always asking leave to be 
present at the sittings. 

"When no one else comes, that funny old 
German Frau, Irma, always trots along. Nice 
old soul, I don't at all object to her coming 
and sitting knitting in the corner; quiet, rather 
soothing on the whole. But I never see the boy 
alone, come to think of it." 

Mr. Vivian has a pleasant languid manner. 
I like him, but Mr. Foxe does not, and Garry 
had nothing to say in his favor when Mr. Foxe 
ran him down. We were driving home and I 
was admiring his, Mr. Vivian's, artistic skill. 
"He is a genius," I said, "and I have always 
wanted so much to meet a real genius." And I 
sighed — I didn't know why. Mr. Foxe, how- 
ever, pretended that he did, and offered an ex- 
planation forthwith. 

"I suppose you are sighing over the charred 
remains," he said. I asked him what he meant ? 
"Charred remains of what may have started out 
as a tolerably decent sort of man," he replied 
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irritably, flicking the off horse up to its work 
sharply as he spoke. "Genius is said to burn; 
well, I guess it's done its work a bit too thor- 
oughly in Vivian's case — there's nothing left of 
him but genius. I call Vivian the dooce of a 
bore; a languidly sloppy niasher, I call him. 
In his studio he does very well; out of it — but 
he'd better not come out of it." 

I thought Mr. Foxe both ungracious and un- 
grateful, considering that he had just been eat- 
ing Mr. Vivian's salt; so I said that I admired 
geniuses immensely, and that they had lofty 
souls. (I'm not really at all sure as to the lofti- 
ness of Mr. Vivian's, but I was provoked when I 
mentioned it.) And I said that I envied Ma- 
dame de Treville, it must be so very beautiful to 
live near a man of genius, to breathe the same 
atmosphere; that I thought I should like to be 
Madame de Treville, because of these privi- 
leges. (A large untruth, and one which shows 
me how far I stray from saying what I really 
mean, when I give way tO' the vain desire of tak- 
ing others down a peg. And another evil result 
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followed immediately, for I heard Mr. Foxe 
d — ing very hard under his breath.) 

"So you'd like to be Madame de Treville, 
would you ?*' he said crossly. "Well, Td like to 
be Sultan of New York State for just twenty- 
four hours, and there*d be several rattle-pated, 
numskulled noodles, minus their emp^ head 
pieces, before to-morrow's sunset!" 

I laughed, and still yielding to the silly and 
evil desire that impelled me, said, as if greatly 
diverted, that he was too delightfully amusing. 
Garry and Paul had begun to listen, so I told 
Garry that he must choose what he would like 
to be, since Mr. Foxe and I had both just voiced 
our wishes. 

"I?" said Garry, he spoke very coldly, and 
sarcastically, "Oh, Td like to be a dandified 
lady-killer, of course. Now, Paul, it's your 
turn." 

Paul smiled (smiled in so singular a way), 

hesitated an instant, then said: "What should 

I like best to be, Garry ? I think I should like 

best to be a fascinating woman, setting a lot of 
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clever men at loggerheads. There can be noth- 
ing more delightful in the world!" 

And we all burst out laughing, and drove the 
rest of the way home good-humored and happy. 

It seemed hardly right that dear Paul, whose 
gay nonsense had cleared the air for the rest of 
us, should suffer from depression of spirits. He 
was melancholy throughout the evening; and, 
as once or twice before, I was haunted by the 
fear that he wished me away. He avoided look- 
ing at me, and when I spoke he had the air of 
not having the desire to hear what I said. Un- 
less I addressed him directly he left it to others 
to answer, or to follow the subject I had sug- 
gested. When Garry spoke to me he watched 
him keenly, as if he might be wondering how 
close our friendship had become. And I begin 
to believe that Paul regrets having confided to 
me the story of his love. I dare say that he feels 
he has told far more than he has, and he may 
fear that in an unguarded moment I may give 
Garry a hint of the real cause of his fits of mel- 
ancholy. I wish Paul had more faith in my 
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power to keep a secret; I wish he realized that 
I am perfectly safe for the best of reasons; I do 
not wish to tell; I have not the slightest desire 
to tell; even more, I should dislike telling. 

As usual Paul had recourse to his violin, and 
he played nearly all the evening. And as for me, 
I made the discovery that there is truth in the 
doctrine of compensation. For when I saw a 
letter from Cousin Sabina on the hall table after 
dinner, and opening it with the usual sinking of 
my heart, found that the axe had fallen, and 
that Grand wished me to return home, I thought 
all pleasure was at an end. But as I was finish- 
ing reading my death sentence, Garry came 
smiling up to me, holding an open letter in his 
hand. 

"Fm a very happy man," he said. "A great 
honor has been done me. Will you come out on 
the veranda and let me tell you what it is ?" 

I said that I would, and as he paused to wrap 

a cloak around me — for the sea breeze was cool 

— Paul ran downstairs, his violin under his arm. 

Garry called out that music would be the finish- 
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ing touch. "It will gild the lily," he said 
gayly. 

"You are going out on the veranda with 
Garry, Lena ? " Paul asked, stopping and look- 
ing at me with the strange expression in his eyes 
that I will not, no, I will not call dislike, al- 
though dislike it so closely resembles. 

I said yes, lisping in my discomfiture. y 

Paul laughed, but not mirthfully. "And I 
am to pipe,** he said, "while others dance? I 
sometimes wonder who will pay the poor Piper! 
And I sometimes fear that the Devil will prove 
paymaster general." And again he laughed 
mirthlessly, disagreeably. 

I glanced at Garry to see how Paul's remark 
and manner affected him, but he was looking at 
me and I doubt if he even heard. When I turned 
to Paul again, he was gone. And then, when we 
were on the veranda, Garry told me what seems 
like a fairy tale. Grand, Grand herself^ had 
written the letter he was reading; written to ask 
him to spare time to bring me home, that she, 
Grandy might have the great pleasure of making 
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his, Garry's, acquaintance! And the letter was 
full of compliments — stating how much she had 
always heard in his favor, etc., etc.! 

It is most comical the way in which Grand 
alludes to me! One would think she was asking 
Garry as a grand, grown-up person to bring 
home a tiresome little child. She hopes I won't 
be a trouble to him, etc., etc. 

Garry was perfectly charming about it. He 
seems really delighted by the idea of meeting 
Grand. And I confess that my dread of return- 
ing home at once disappeared. 

When I told Cousin Cynthia that I must go 
home on Monday morning, and about Grand's 
letter to Garry, and how he was to take me, she 
looked very grave and sorry. Paul listened to 
the news in silence. Mr. Leith immediately 
asked me to drive with him this afternoon, and 
of course, I had to accept. 

How strange is life — the bitter and the sweet 

are so mixed together! I would far, far rather, 

take them separately; a large drink of the bitter, 

a large drink of the sweet. For instance, I 
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would rather drive with Garry this afternoon, 
as we had arranged; and then, on my next visit 
here, drive perhaps three times running with 
that wearisome Mr. Leith. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
Sunday, 9.30 p. M. 

TT THEN as a little child I was particularly 
^ ^ happy in the morning, and sang because 
of this lightness of heart, Cousin Sabina would 
say, "You'll be crying before night!'* And my 
happiness would be clouded by her gloom of 
spirit. Now I am wondering if joy is often the 
forerunner of sorrow? My heart sang this 
morning — and now, at night, it weeps. 

We all went to church as usual. And the dear 
little church — I have grown fond of it — ^was full 
to over-flowing, also as usual. But Garry did 
not, as usual, sit beside me. No, 1 was placed 
next to the wall, and between me and the others 
sat Mr. Leith. Always before, Paul and Garry 
and I have been together. The new arrange- 
ment, coming on this last Sunday of my stay, 
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was very disagreeable to me, although I then 
thought it but accidental. Mr. Leith was tire- 
somely civil, but he is always over-polite; and 
he sat as near me as possible; but as this, also, 
is one of his unpleasant habits, I did not think 
much about it. When we came out of church 
Mr. Foxe was waiting to join us, and we were 
all standing in a bunch, chatting with the differ- 
ent people who stopped to greet us, when Mr. 
Vivian came up. He nodded to the others and 
then, approaching me, he said in a low tone, but 
so eagerly that the words had more force than 
just gay nonsense spoken loudly: 

"Have you decided yet, Miss Lena? When 
may I have my answer ?** 

Although I had been thinking of the picture 
instead of minding my prayers, I had not been 
able to decide whether I ought to accept it, or if 
it should be destroyed. (If I accepted it where 
could I keep it ? Grand might disapprove; and 
Cousin Sabina could not be trusted not to tell 
Cousin Cynthia unless under orders from 
Grand. If I refused — but I hated to have 
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Paula's beautiful image blotted out!) So I 
asked a favor of Mr. Vivian; and this fluttered 
me so greatly that I blushed, and hesitated, and 
lisped, as I begged for more time, for two weeks 
longer, in which to think the matter over. And 
I reminded him that he had said I need not 
hurry. 

When I stopped speaking, the chatting friends 
had all gone on, and Mr. Leith, and Paul, and 
Garry, yes, and Cousin Cynthia, were standing 
listening, while they tried politely not to. And 
Mr. Vivian, I think, noticed their interest, for his 
eyes gleamed mischievously as he said with an 
odd air of tender devotion — quite unwarranta- 
ble, and entirely out of place considering the 
subject under question — "I'd wait two years 
rather than have you answer in the negative. 
God forbid that I should hurry your decision!" 
And he went away. 

That Mr. Foxe should look as black as thun- 
der did not surprise me much, but I cannot 
understand why all the rest should at once have 
followed suit. Cousin Cynthia and Mr. Leith 
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instantly turned homeward, walking off with an 
air of cold disapproval that hurt me very much, 
for I had done no wrong. Garry passed his arm 
through Paul's, and saying that he had lots to 
talk to him about, followed; and, as they went, 
Paul glanced back at me with an expression of 
intense contempt in his splendid eyes. Mr. 
Foxe and I were left standing there alone. 

I felt oddly; I was frightened, yet I was in- 
dignant. I think that I spoke a little coldly to 
Mr. Foxe, but it was perhaps not unnatural in 
one left so suddenly out in the cold. 

"I will say good-bye, Mr. Foxe," I said, 
"since I am going home to-morrow, and may 
not have the opportunity again.'* Then I remem- 
bered how good he had been to me, and realized 
that it was not his fault that the others were 
snubbing me. So I told him that I thanked him 
sincerely for all his kindness, and that I owed 
much of my pleasure at Elmhampton to him. I 
held out my hand, and he took it, and kept it, 
and stared gloomily down at it while he said: 

"I wish it were for keeps!" And then he let 
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it fall, and thrusting both his own deep down 
into his pockets, suggested that we might as 
well stroll along. 

I did not know what to say, my head being 
most uncomfortably full of buzzing thoughts 
that changed places so quickly they made me 
feel crazy. Thoughts of the picture, of Cousin 
Cynthia's disapproval, of Garry's odd change 
of manner — ignoring me so completely when he 
turned away with Paul. 

Presently Mr. Foxe began to talk, I might bet- 
ter say, to soliloquize. 

"I always thought," he said morosely, "that 
fellows in love were laughable objects, and I al- 
ways idiotically imagined that if I were ever fool 
enough to go and do likewise, I'd keep my head 
and not lose it along with my heart. I thought 
that I'd see straight and keep cool, and never, 
under any circumstances, try to ingratiate my- 
self with my sweetheart by showing bad temper. 
Time enough for that, one would think, after 
marriage; yet I've noticed that chaps in love 
are frequently as cross as the dickens to the girl 
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they're after, while they're as smooth as butter 
to their rivals! In the plays and novels, it's dif- 
ferent. In them the rival gets his eye blacked, 
and the girl her boots licked; but that's not real 
life." 

(I forgot my own thoughts, his were so inter- 
esting. And I wondered at his clear sight. For 
what he said is perfectly true, he, himself, hav- 
ing been extremely cross to me — to me, whom 
he wishes to marry — ^while amiabili^ itself to 
the men whom he considers his rivals!) 

"No, it's not real life," he went on. "And if 
girls weren't so dooced anxious not to be old 
maids, they'd turn us down — instead of leading 
us cowering to the altar as the necessary ad- 
junct of a flashy church wedding. It's showing 
the other women that they can get married that 
they're after; and having a wedding dress, and, 
the rest of the idiotic flummery. If they had the 
sense to look about 'em a bit, they'd, most of 'em, 
stay unmarried. If they'd just size up the happy 
state of the widows, and of the oU old-maids 
(who've been unmarried long enough not to 
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care a hang about being called * old-maids'), the 
girls would stay single — ^you may bet your life, 
they would! That is, all excepting those who 
have a weakness for dinner-parties, when they've 
got to have a man to tote along or they're not 
expected. And how anybody can care for din- 
ners, I don't know! Politeness requires you to 
eat with your mouth shut — also to converse 
with fluent elegance to the girl you've lugged in. 
How the dooce are you going to combine the 
two? I get the indigestion from bolting my 
victuals, when I try tp please my hostess and be 
a nice, amusing, funny man; and I get black 
looks and disapproval, when I try to masticate 
properly and please my gastric juice. And 
there you are!" 

He stopped speaking to take off his hat to 
Mrs. Legge, who drove by us in her basket- 
trap, a young man in clerical garb beside 
her. 

"If a woman likes to flirt," Mr. Foxe said 
crossly, "you may bet your life she'll manage to 
do it; married or single, attractive or otherwise! 
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There*s that hard-featured Mrs. Legge, for in- 
stance — smooth-tongued, soft-voiced affected 
creature (* though she looks like the battered 
wooden figure-head of an ancient sailing vessel!) 
— ^well, she's gone in for religion, and in that way 
gets her flirting. Mild, of course, but it's the 
best she can do, seeing she's so strong and well 
she can't affect an ailment, and have a doctor 
dancing attendance — ^which is preferable, some 
think. The clergymen, poor chaps, have to do 
the civil to a parishioner of Mrs. Legge's stand- 
ing — old family, you know, beside being very 
rich. She was a Grandea before she married. 
Awfully old family, the Grandeas; mad as hat- 
ters, every one of them, which is proof positive 
of ancient birth. That's what's the matter with 
me. History tells of one of the greatest of my 
great-grandfathers, insisting that sweet grapes 
were sour when everyone knew to the contrary, 
and he didn't fool a soul. There have always 
been Foxes, Miss Lena — ^and always, grapes. 
Here we are! I sha'n't be asked to luncheon, 
but I mean to stay all the same. I've got the 
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temper of a fighting Indian in me to-day — for 
rd even sneak to win." 

He was asked to stay, however, although not 
by Cousin Cynthia. Paul asked him; but 
Cousin Cynthia failed to second the invitation, 
and Mr. Leith came as near to being rude as he 
dared. I wondered at the composed way in 
which Mr. Foxe ignored the thinly veiled fact 
that he was not wanted. He behaved as a 
much desired, over-petted guest might have, 
taking the floor and laying down the law with an 
I-know-you'U-all-make-haste-to-agree-with-me 
manner, that must have been quite irritating to 
Cousin Cynthia and Mr. Leith. 

Once out upon the veranda — after luncheon 
— Mr. Foxe became less aggressive, he seemed 
willing that other people, holding different opin- 
ions from his own, should be allowed to live. 
It may have been the smoking that soothed his 
irritated nerves, for he started in on a cigarette 
and instantly grew mild. I had hoped that the 
arrangement made for my afternoon might be 
changed. I was provoked when Mr. Leith 
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asked if I could be ready to start at half past 
three, and was about to suggest that five o'clock 
would be a pleasanter hour, when Cousin Cyn- 
thia answered for me. 

" Four will be early enough, Roche," she said 
quietly. "Garry and Paul and I go then, and 
we can all start at once — although I fancy you 
and Lena won't care to drive so far as the Hills." 

And to my chagrin I discovered that Cousin 
Cynthia, Paul, and Garry were going to Sea- 
hampton in the new touring auto, and from there 
to the Hills to call on friends. I was deeply hurt 
and I thought (and still think) that it was un- 
kind of Cousin Cynthia to forget that I had 
never been in the new auto, and I behaved very, 
very badly; behaved in a way that I blush to 
remember. Alas, it is so easy, on hearing of the 
mistakes of others,, to imagine that one would, 
in a like situation, have acted quite differently! 
It is now my firm belief that no woman can ever 
know what she is going to do or say, when she is 
suddenly taken possession of by a set of perfectly 
new, and utterly incomprehensible feelings. 
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I cannot yet understand what possessed me, 
but upon hearing of the party to the Hills I be- 
came suddenly actuated with a reckless desire 
to displease people — or I might better say, with 
a bitter desire to show that I had no wish to 
please those who no longer cared for my society. 
Or, was it just that I — But what is the use of 
trying to understand the incomprehensible? 
Let me rather write down the whole shameful 
deed; for penance is as necessary as repentance, 
and even to remember what I did is singularly 
painful. 

Cousin Cynthia and Mr. Leith were standing 
near me; Garry and Paul (having forgotten my 
existence) were enjoying a confidential chat, 
seated, side by side, on the steps; while Mr. 
Foxe, perched on the railing close at hand, was 
swinging his legs and puffing his cigarette. I 
went up to Mr. Foxe; I held out my hand, drop- 
ping a courtesy as I did so. "Sweet charity, 
kind sir," I cried, and I smiled up at him as 
nicely as I knew how. "Out of vour weajth 
spare a crumb to the poor!" 
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Mr. Foxe stopped smoking and slid off the 
balustrade, eying me with open curiosity, 

" Be it to the whole of my fortune, fair maid," 
he said, taking the cue quickly, "it is thine. 
Speak, what wouldst thou ?" 

And I spoke. I asked for a cigarette; I said 
that I would like to try smoking; and I did it. 

(And how it can soothe the nerves to keep 
constantly knocking ashes off a tiny bit of to- 
bacco wrapped in paper, that comes to an end 
and burns your fingers when you imagine that 
you have just started the tiresome thing, is more 
than I can understand!) 

I had imagined that Garry who, I know, dis- 
likes the idea of girls smoking, would beg me not 
to do it. Instead, he merely watched me coldly 
for a moment, and then strolled down to the gar- 
den with Paul. As they walked away Paul again, 
as in the morning, glanced back at me; only this 
time I understood his expression. It was one of 
triumph. But why } This look, this incompre- 
hensibly triumphant look, haunts me, haunts 
me unpleasantly. 
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But enough! Let me endeavor to divert my 
thoughts from this painful recollection by writ- 
ing of one that is, alas! hardly less disagreeable. 

My Second Proposal. 

I suppose that I ought to have suspected that 
it was coming, but it was even a greater surprise 
to me than the first. Yet had I been as wise as 
girls are said to be in regard to divining the ap- 
proach of a proposal, it would have been im- 
possible for me to avoid it. Mr. Leith could 
not have been headed off. 

Mr. Leith and I started first. I encouraged 
this, as I had no desire to wish the others a 
pleasant drive. Mr. Foxe put me in the 
wagon — a low buggy, with the top up — and 
made this strange remark before saying 
good-by: 

" Being in love is so beastly befogging to my 
intellect, that Fm blest if I have the faintest con- 
ception of what you're going to do!'* 

" Penance for my sins," I said sighing. "And 
I am glad." 
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"Glad!" exclaimed Mr. Foxe. "Glad to do 
penance ? Why ? " 

"Glad that the penance is chosen for me," I 
explained. "It is so hard sometimes to decide 
between flagellation, a hair shirt, or peas in 
one's shoes." 

"Now I wonder which of the three I repre- 
sent to you ?" said Mr. Foxe, of course applying 
my remark to himself in that foolish way men 
have. (And it is perfectly absurd in them to 
say that women are always personal, when they 
themselves are often most ridiculously so!) 

Mr. Leith wished to drive in the woods but I 
objected, insisting that I should be allowed to 
choose my last drive. 

"Your last drive?" he repeated smiling. 
"Why do you say that, dear child ?" 

I reminded him that I am to leave to-morrow, 
and he smiled again so meaningly that I still 
resent it, although I don't know why. 

We drove westward, back of the sand dunes, 
past the Vivian cottage and across the bar. 
That strange strip of sand, separating the Pond 
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from the sea, fascinates me. I should like to 
spend the winter at Elmhampton and see the 
channel cut through. Not that the waters of 
the Pond seem to be seeking their freedom; 
on the contrary, it is the ocean that is con- 
stantly striving, striving to tear the barrier 
away. 

I said to Mr. Leith that Elmhampton was so 
lovely it must be pleasant even in winter; and 
he immediately droned away about the cele- 
brated people who had once lived there, and 
descanted upon the charms of its ancient grave- 
yard and picturesque common and the tiny 
duck pond under its sycamores and willows; 
the health of the climate, the whales still caught 
off shore, etc. I was flattering myself upon my 
happy choice of a topic, and saying "yes," and 
"no" (when I could remember to do so), when . 
he stopped short. 

"Lena," he said, "since you love the beach 

suppose we remain upon it ? We might drive 

along by the water until we come to that fine 

dune you see rising in the distance. There is a 
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lane leading to the high-road, very near it — 
what do you say?" 

I said that it would be pleasant. 

We passed a fish house — a lane leading inland 
from it; followed a stretch of beach, passing a 
second fish house, and presently came to an- 
other lane leading inland. This, it seemed, was 
the lane. Then Mr. Leith suggested that he 
should tie the horse to the fence of the first field, 
and that we should climb the big dune to see the 
view. The dune w^s steep; the top of it narrow. 
"As narrow as a knife blade," Mr. Leith said. 
But there was ample width for walking along it, 
and for seating one's self comfortably. And then, 
to my great, to my terrified surprise, Mr. Leith 
asked me to marry him. No, he did not ask me, 
he told me that I was to marry him! I was so 
disagreeably startled that I found no words 
with which to answer him; and he put his arm 
around me, and drew me close to him. 

"Do'nt be frightened, little one," he said in 
soothing tones. "Why, you tremble like a little 
bird!" I did tremble, for the shock was, in- 
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deed, very great. "There, there, what a foolish 
child it is! What, you fear people may see us ? 
Not a bit of it; this is a lonely place." 

Thus was my repulsion misunderstood. 

The place was certainly lonely, but we must 
have been visible for miles around, since people 
on the summit of these dunes look strangely gi- 
gantic. I managed, by reminding Mr. Leith of 
this fact, to withdraw from his arm, but I could 
not escape listening to what I realized that he 
had a perfect right to say. And I tried to affect 
a civil interest while he carefully pointed out 
what an excellent match he would be for me. 
He spoke frankly of our relative positions in the 
world, warning me of the dulness I had to dread 
on my return to Grand and Walnut Hill. A dul- 
ness I should feel, he said, as never before, after 
my glimpse of what happiness life held for those 
who had money. 

Money, money, money! Ah, I am so weary 

of the word! When Mr. Leith spoke of the 

farm, a longing came over me for the peace of 

its meadows and woods; for the solace of its 
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singing brook and birds; for the homely com- 
fort of its barns sheltering the kind old horses 
and the soft-eyed cows! 

I am glad that I am going home. I thank 
God for my home (not, of course, for Cousin 
Sabina, I cannot do that). I wish that I had 
never left home — and I almost said so to Mr. 
Leith; almost. Fortunately, I remembered that 
silence is golden, and since he cares so much for 
gold I gave him the only kind I had. And si- 
lence gave me time to think, and when I had to 
answer I told him that I thought it was my duty 
to consult my grandmother before coming to a 
decision upon a matter that would affect my 
whole life. I said that I would tell my grand- 
mother of the honor done me, and then I got up 
and suggested returning to the wagon. And 
Mr. Leith looked very red and disturbed, and 
said eagerly: 

" But Cynthia assured me jhat you had re- 
fused Mr. Foxe." 

Luckily, I remembered Mr. Vivian's non- 
sense and the false impression it had made, and 
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I profited by it. (I wonder if 1 did wrong ?) I 
said: "Oh, Mr. Foxe?" as if he were but one 
among many. 

Mr. Leith put on his thinking cap and was so 
much engrossed by his thoughts that he let me 
alone all the way home. 

The others have not returned yet! Mr. Leith 
thinks that they have stayed to dine with their 
friends. I hope he is right, and that there may 
have been no accident; but it seems very odd, 
their having remained away on my last evening. 
Which just goes to prove how conceited I have 
become! When I arrived at Swaying Vines I 
was, I think, humble-minded (as a girl of my 
mediocre intelligence and appearance ought to 
be), but now I am puffed up with vanity. It 
will do me good to go home to the saddening 
society of Grand and Cousin Sabina. I dare say 
Cousin Sabina would think Mr. Leith an excel- 
lent match for me— too good, probably. Poor 
Cousin Cynthia! She must not hear of it. How 
shocked and grieved she would be! 

I suppose I ought to pack since I excused my- 
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self and came upstairs for that purpose. It was 
a trifle too unpleasant sitting alone at table, and, 
after dinner, in the parlor with Mr. Leith. He 
looked so very silly and conscious, and his 
handsome, disagreeable features wore what I 
can only describe as a honey-moonish grin. 
Not that I ever saw one, but that is the way I 
can imagine it. I wish that I had no imagina- 
tion. It is a very unpleasant possession. 

Alas, how unhappy, how wickedly, ungrate- 
fully unhappy, I am! My heart has such an 
odd ache in it 

Later: 10.45 p. m. 

I wish now that I had run downstairs to meet 
them when I heard the auto rush up to the gate. 
But I vras seized with a shy fit — I wonder why ? 
— and foolishly set to work packing at a great 
rate; pretending to Cousin Cynthia, when she 
tapped at my door, that I was surprised to see 
her. 

"Why, when did you get home?" I asked. 
And I still sufi^er from this acted untruth. 
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She said: "Just now, darling!" and went on 
to tell of their delightful afternoon, iand said that 
I must stop packing and go to bed so as to be 
fresh for the party to-morrow. And she laughed 
at my surprise, and told me that Paul had 
planned a beach party for Monday evening. 

We are to have a big bonfire on the beach, 
and eat our supper there! A large party it is to 
be, and given in my honor! Grand was notified 
on Saturday evening — by telephone — and her 
consent to my remaining until Tuesday was 
gained. 

" It was Paul's suggestion, dear," said Cousin 
Cynthia, beaming upon me, in her sweet gra- 
cious way, " and he says that the party is to be 
your stirrup cup." 

I cried out that it would be too lovely, and 
that it would be not only my stirrup cup, but 
Garry's, as well. And I took her hand, the 
kind hand that has heaped benefits upon me, 
and kissed it gratefully. But she put her arms 
around me, and saying that I was the sweetest 
child in the world — and many other far too flat- 
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tering things — drew me to her, and kissing my 
cheek bid me good-night. 

I am happy, happy, happy! Yet I am 
ashamed too. Fancy my feeling so cross about 
their going off without me, in the new auto, when 
their errand was to invite guests to a party given 
in my honor! 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Ellen Walters 
Walnut Hux. 

Wednesday f 4.30 p. M. 

I LOOK around my room and wonder if I 
have really been away but part of a sum- 
mer! The room — so stifHy furnished, so severe 
of aspect after my flower-lined nest at Swaying 
Vines — is unchanged, while I, ah me, how I 
have changed during these years (not weeks) of 
absence! 

I have answered questions all the morning; 
strange questions from Grand; wearisome ques- 
tions from Cousin Sabina. I am so tired. I feel 
lack lustre of eye, of mind, of soul; in the words 
of the Prayer Book, " there is no health in me." 

On rereading my too brief records of the days 
at Elmhampton I am astonished to find how 
little I have written of the entertainments to 
which I was invited, and at which, in many 
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cases, I enjoyed myself so much. I was too lazy 
about writing; it was such happiness just to 
live and to enjoy. There I had too little time; 
here I have too much. Perhaps if I now write 
down clearly, succinctly the strange, the dis- 
comforting happenings, of that last day and 
evening, they may cease to haunt me. I may as 
well try, although I doubt if there is a rem- 
edy for a vague unnamable unhappiness of 
heart like mine. I wish I knew why Garry 
— but there, let me at least write rationally, if 
I can. 

I woke early on Monday morning — and I 
was glad. My last day ought to be as long as it 
could be made. * I remember the joy I felt when 
I looked from my window. Everything was so 
bright and fresh and beautiful. And then I 
heard voices, and saw Paul and Garry stroll 
slowly across the grass toward the house from 
the garden, and I wondered why they were out 
so early. Yielding to one of my strange attacks 
of shyness — they ever come at the wrong time — 
I shrank back, peeping at the two from behind 
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my curtain, that I might remain unseen should 
they look up. 

They did look up. 

It could not have been fifteen minutes later 
that I heard a wagon drive from the stables to 
the house, and then whirl off toward the main 
street. I remember thinking that the boys must 
be up and away thus early to make further ar- 
rangements for the beach party that was to be 
given in my honor. In my honor! 

"The path of glory leads but to the grave." 

How true that is, how sadly, painfully true! 

I went down to breakfast just on time, for I 
dreaded a before-breakfast chat with Mr. Leith. 
There were no places set for Garry and Paul, 
and — because I was again feeling silly and shy 
— I asked no questions. Presently Cousin Cyn- 
thia said that Garry had left good-bye for me. 

"Good-bye!" I exclaimed. "Garry! Good- 
bye, Cousin Cynthia ?" 

"Why, yes, dear," she said composedly, 
"good-bye; and I was to tell you how much he 
regretted that he was not to have the pleasure of 
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acting as your escort home. He went off on the 
early train; Paul had breakfast with him, and 
drove him to the station *' 

She went on to say how sorry she was that he 
could not stay for the beach party, and that it 
was also a pity that he found he was unable to 
pay the promised visit to Walnut Hill; and she 
shook her finger at me and said I was a naughty, 
lazy little girl, not to get up to see him off. When 
I said I did not know that he was going, she in- 
sisted that she had told me. And she said that 
she was a trifle astonished that I had not cared 
to breakfast with the boys, I was usually such 
an early bird. Then she laughed and said that 
she hoped she might remember all the messages 
that Garry had left for Madame de Treville. 

I saw little of Paul that last day. He was too 
busy arranging for the party to spare time for 
anything else. I wonder if I only imagine that 
he has lost interest in me — or if I unconsciously 
did something that displeased him ? He avoided 
looking at me at luncheon, and did not seem to 
have anything to say to me particularly. There 
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was an odd formality in his manner, a curious 
air as of wishing to keep me at a distance — but 
I hope that I only fancied this. 

In the morning I took an uninteresting dip in 
the sea; in the afternoon I made dreary farewell 
visits with Cousin Cynthia. Really farewell 
visits; for she said that she would probably 
never be at Elmhampton again, as she prefers 
always going to new places. 

"The world is wide," she said, "and Paul and 
I require variety; variety of place, variety in 
people." 

Perhaps, I thought, she and Paul have wearied 
of me! This thought made me sad. How much 
more sorrowful I am now, knowing — But let 
me write without rambling. 

The beach party was pronounced a "success." 
It seems this is what people say to their hosts 
when a party has pleased them; not that they 
have had a delightful time, not that they have 
enjoyed themselves, but, "what a perfect suc- 
cess this has been!" "Dear Mrs. Davenant, 
how fortunate you have been in your weather! 
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Such a lovely evening! I congratulate you. 
Paul's party has been a perfect success!** 

And this was said on every side — my ears 
buzzed with the word ^'success!** 

I was glad that everything was so successful. 
Moonlight; almost enough men; a wonderful 
supper. 

I think I never felt so sad in my life. 

Mr. Leith pointed out to me the immense 
amount of pleasure that money could buy! 

I pointed out to him that it had not purchased 
the moonlight, the balmy night, or 

" The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 
That breaks in tender music on the shore." 

He said that money had bought us the privi- 
lege of being upon the beach that balmy even- 
ing to enjoy the moonlight. 

I said that it was a privilege possessed by the 
poorest farmer, or fisherman, of the neighbor- 
hood. 

He said that they would have to enjoy it with- 
out champagne. 
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I said that perhaps, like me, they preferred 
water. 

Mr. Foxe was, as always, kindness itself. We 
were both melancholy that evening; he because 
of me, I because of 

It was a comfort to me to sit beside Mr. Foxe 
and not to have to pretend to be jolly. 

I was standing by my window looking out 
when Cousin Cynthia came in. I had not begun 
to prepare for bed. She scolded me gently, re- 
minding me that I had a journey before me on 
the morrow. Then she said that she would like 
to keep me always with her — and then, then she 
said that she hoped some day she might have me 
for her dear little sister, and that nothing could 
make her happier than to have ttie become her 
brother's wife. 

It is said that the back is fitted to the bur- 
den. 

That my dear Cousin Cynthia is still ignorant 
of my real feelings in regard to her wishes, is be- 
cause by God's grace I was in a condition of 
mental stupor, from having fretted all day, and 
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all the evening, while obliged to talk and to think 
of pleasant cheerful polite things. And it was 
this stupor that saved me, for I just stared 
dully, without exclaiming, or in any way ex- 
pressing my horrified surprise. Thus was my 
back fitted to the burden of concealment forced 
upon me. 

Cousin Cynthia spoke earnestly of the com- 
fort of having money, of the desirability of pos- 
sessing a vast fortune. She hinted, very deli- 
cately, that I would do well to accept her brother 
because of my circumstances, my future cir- 
cumstances. At last I suggested, timidly, that 
although poverty was to be dreaded and avoided, 
great wealth was not necessary for the attain- 
ment of happiness in my case; since my wants 
were very simple and, not caring for the gay 
world and preferring country life, a small in- 
come would enable me to live as comfortably as 
a large one. She reminded me that with the 
surplus of a great income much good could be 
done. I ventured to confess my dread of the 
responsibilities brought by an overplus of 
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wealth. Then Cousin Cynthia said a very curi- 
ous thing. It was this : 

"My dear Lena" (she smiled as she spoke, I 
fear in kindly contempt of my ignorance), "you 
don't seem to realize what power a large fortune 
gives to its fortunate possessor! Paul will never 
marry; he detests women, and loves his free- 
dom. His fortune (although he gives with both 
hands to the poor) rolls up, and rolls up. My 
brother can have all he wants for himself and 
for you. It will be the same as your fortune, 
and you, too, shall enjoy the exhilarating sense 
of power that it brings. People bow down before 
the rich, whether they spend or hoard their 
money. The mere knowledge that a man or 
woman has an enormous income is sufficient for 
the crowd; down they go upon their knees to 
praise and admire !'* 

"The vulgar crowd. Cousin Cynthia,*' I vent- 
ured to suggest; "not the really nice men jmd 
women!" 

"A money-adoring age does not breed what 
you call nice men and women," she said bitterly, 
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" and we must take people as we find them, and 
adjust ourselves and our ideas accordingly." 

We were both silent for a few moments. I 
did not care to persist in disagreeing with her. 
(Poor Cousin Cynthia — ^with such warped opin- 
ions!) Finally she said what I know must have 
cost her a great effort, for she is habitually cour- 
teous, and this was almost rude: 

"Darling little Lena" (she colored slightly — 3, 
sign of great discomfort in one usually so calm 
and so pale), "I fear that you have taken things 
here a little too childishly — although it is quite 
natural, of course, considering your upbringing. 
I fancy you fail to realize that, charming and 
sweet as you are, you owe something of your 
social success here to the luxurious setting we 
have been able to give you. Mr. Foxe is, no 
doubt, really in love with you now — but would 
he have been, had he met you with an uninter- 
esting background ? Would he have recognized 
your true worth? Pretty, up-to-date toilettes, 
handsome carriages, do much to *' 

I hastened to interrupt, for I was more sorry 
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for her than for myself. It was a terrible ordeal 
for us both; and I hate Mr. Leith more than 
ever for forcing us to undergo it — for, of course, 
it was he who put the words in Cousin Cynthia's 
mouth. 

"Dear Cousin Cynthia," I said quickly, "I 
never did think of the luxury of my surround- 
ings having any weight with Mr. Foxe — ^you are 
quite right. No, I only realized that with you 
and Paul making everything so charming I shone 
by reflected light. Dear Cousin Cynthia, please 
don't think me a conceited girl!" 

She looked at me so strangely, so intently, so 
wistfully. 

"Lena," she said, "I wonder if I, if any of us 
understand you ? I begin to doubt if we " 

"Don't doubt anything, dear," I cried hastily. 
"You can't fail to understand such a simpleton 
as I am. And, please, if you do not mind, I will 
take a couple of weeks to think things over. I 
am too stupid to decide in a hurry." 

She stared long at me again, and passing her 
soft hand over my hair murmured, as if to her- 
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self, "These pretty baby curls — perhaps it is 
these pretty baby curls that have deceived us!" 

I do not know what she meant. 

My parting with Paul I cannot bear to think 
of. He was so cordial, so friendly on the sur- 
face; but it seemed to me that his heart was 
cold. I fear — oh, I fear that he no longer cares 
for me! And I love him so very dearly. He did 
not remind me of the promise made during the 
early part of my visit, to write to him every 
week, always — so long as we both should live. 
But it was a promise, and one made solemnly, 
and I shall keep it whether or no. 

Mr. Leith escorted me to town, but Mr. Foxe 
— he is so nice — appeared at Seahampton, and 
never left us until he saw me in Cousin Sabina's 
charge. (Grand sent her to New York to meet 
me — I wonder why ?) Mr. Leith had been go- 
ing to take me all the way home, but he changed 
his mind when Cousin Sabina fluttered up. 
(Oh, how cross she was! but after the men left, 
of course.) 

Mr. Foxe says that he is coming to Wal- 
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nut Hill in his touring car. Grand knows his 
aunts. 

Garry suggested our corresponding. I sup- 
pose he was only in jest. I wish I knew what 
had changed him — and changed Paul, too. It 
makes me so terribly unhappy. Which is, of 
course, perfectly natural, since one does not like 
to believe that one has been guilty of some 
rudeness to those who have been kind. Oh, 
what nonsense I am writing! What a string of 
trying-to-deceive-myself nonsense! But if I 
only knew why Garry had changed so, I think 
I should not fret. It is always a comfort to 
know the worst. 

Yet have I the right to demand to know the 
reason for the change in others, when I am unable 
to explain my altered feelings and views ? • All 
these past years I have never questioned Grand's 
right to condemn me to a life of isolation, but 
now I find myself asking myself. Why ? To be 
sure the friends I might have had live three 
miles distant, and are only here in summer; 

and they are rich, while we are poor, and 
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But I am ashamed! Let me, rather, strive for 
a contented spirit! Let me not become alto- 
gether wicked and forgetful of my many 
blessings! 
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"There is time while the vessel tarries still, 
There is time while her shrouds are slack. 
There is time ere her sails to the west wind fill, 
Ere her tall masts vanish from town and from hill. 

Ere cleaves to her keel the track: 
There is time for confession to those who will, " 

SHORTLY after Lena's return home both 
Mr. Leith and Mr. Foxe came to Walnut 
Hill, although not on the same day. Both were 
agreeably impressed by old Madam Davenant; 
and both expressed in warm terms their admi- 
ration of Madam Davenant's dignity and charm 
of manner, to her bewildered granddaughter. 
Bewildered, since Lena had never before seen 
her grandmother when she cared to please. 

"You have refused Mr. Foxe, Lena," said 
Madam Davenant, when, this first visitor hav- 
ing swept away in his automobile, Lena had 
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been summoned to her grandmother^s room, 
and had found her minus her best lace head- 
gear and her gracious manner. "'May I ask 
why?" 

"I do not care for him, Grandmother," said 
Lena. 

"You like him as a friend, I/ena ?" 

"Yes, Grandmother." 

"Much — or little ?" demanded Madam Dave- 
nant. 

Lena, wondering whither these questions 
were tending, thought a moment before answer- 
ing. " Much," she said. 

"And Paul?" continued Madam Davenant. 
"How do you feel toward Paul ?" 

Again Lena thought a moment, then, crimson- 
ing lest her answer be misunderstood, she said 
very gravely, " I love Paul, Grandmother." 

Madam Davenant scrutinized her grand- 
daughter closely, then said in the coldest tones 
of her cold voice: "I am glad to be able to be- 
lieve that you are not what is called *in love' 
with your cousin." 
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"No, Grandmother," said Lena, greatly 
relieved. 

"You may go," said Madam Davenant; then 
asked, as in obedience to this dismissal Lena 
was leaving the room: "Whom does Paul love 
best — ^you or Garronne ?" 

"Oh, Garry!" was the quick response. 

Madam Davenant looked at her grand- 
daughter so inquiringly that Lena thought an- 
other question was to follow, and waited, eager 
interest in her large, intelligent eyes. But Mad- 
am Davenant, sighing, as in sudden impa- 
tience, bade her send Sabina at once; and Lena, 
with an odd feeling of disappointment, obeyed. 

Four days later she was again summoned to 
Madam Davenant's audience chamber. Mr. 
Leith had lunched at Walnut Hill, and had been 
closeted for over an hour with its autocrat. 
Lena, irritated by Mr. Leith* s manner of fare- 
well, a manner that proved but too clearly, she 
thought, a favorable reception from her grand- 
mother, answered the summons in no meek spirit. 

"You have refused Mr. Leith, Lena," said 
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Madam Davenant in the same words as before, 
when speaking of Mr, Foxe's proposal. "May I 
ask why?" 

But Lena did not respond in her usual man- 
ner. "He is reptilian," she said briefly. 

The disapproval she expected was not ex- 
pressed. 

"Quite true/' acquiesced Madam Davenant. 
"Reptilian, yes." The old lady mused a mo- 
ment, then said meditatively: "Men of Roche 
Leith's age are generally able to conceal their 
motives; and he has never been a straightfor- 
ward man, so he is doubly difficult to compre- 
hend. He says that he is very fond of you. Do 
you think he is, Lena ?" 

Lena shivered a little. " I don't know. Grand- 
mother," she said helplessly. "I suppose he 
must like to have me with him or he would not 
want to marry me. He loves money — and he 
knows I have not a penny." 

"On the contrary," said Madam Davenant 
dryly, "he imagines that I have saved up a fort- 
une for you." 
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" He is very dull," was Lena's cold comment. 

Madam Davenant glanced curiously at her 
granddaughter, perhaps noting the girl's indif- 
ference to the imagined dowry. After a short 
silence the old lady spoke again, and what she 
said surprised Lena. 

" I have given both Mr. Leith and Mr. Foxe 
permission to hope. It will do them no harm; 
pleasing anticipations of success being always 
agreeable. And I shall beg you, Lena, not to 
destroy their illusions. A girl is never less ad- 
mired for having several strings to her bow. 
Now you may leave me. But first, pray have the 
goodness to open my desk, and place my note 
paper in readiness. I am about to write a few 
lines to young Garronne Davenant, to express 
my regret that he was unable to come to Wal- 
nut Hill. Have you any message to send, 
Lena?" 

"Oh, no. Grandmother!" murmured Lena. 

"You must send something," said Madam 
Davenant severely. " I hope that you have not 
forgotten how to be civil, because of your inter- 
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course with the rough young people of the pres- 
ent age." 

"Kind remembrantheth, pleathe, Grand- 
mother," lisped poor Lena, escaping from the 
room. 

"So it is Garronne," mused the old lady as 
the door closed behind her granddaughter. " I 
suspected as much — but what has parted 
them?" 

She sat quite still, lost in thought, and paid 
not the slightest attention to the leading re- 
marks of Miss Sabina, when that embittered 
woman entered bearing a cup of broth for her 
domineering charge. Indeed, had Madam 
Davenant belonged to the generation that she 
had just alluded to as the rough young people of 
the present age, she could not have acted with 
greater discourtesy. For she accepted the broth 
without thanks, complained that it was cold, 
and commanded Miss Sabina to retire from the 
room until summoned to return thither 

" What has parted them ?" murmured the old 
lady when Sabina, impotent wrath exuding from 
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every pore, had almost slammed the door as she 
made her aggrieved exit. "I might better say, 
who has parted them? Cynthia? Cynthia, 
who wrote of her plans for uniting them and, 
later, asked me to rejoice over their nearing 
fruition ? Can it be possible that Cynthia can 
wish to support her half-brother's unpleasing 
proposition ?" 

Madam Davenant shook htr head doubdngly, 
remembering the tenacity with which Cynthia 
had always clung to her projects. Would not 
she rather, while appearing to share her broth- 
er's wishes, secretly oppose them ? Madam 
Davenant thought long, then she suddenly 
pressed her wrinkled but firm old hand against 
her knee, on which it had lain limply during her 
meditations, and exclaiming, "Paul!** rang, de- 
manding Lena. 

When her granddaughter appeared. Madam 
Davenant sent her to the writing desk. 

"I am tired," said the old lady, "I shall beg 
you to write for me.'* 

Much discomfited, but preserving her cus- 
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totnary air of quiet submission, Lena obeyed, 
and Madam Davenant dictated a friendly note 
to Garronne, regretting that she had not had 
the pleasure of welcoming him to Walnut Hill 
during his stay in the east. She went on to say 
that Lena had enjoyed her visit to Elmhampton 
greatly, and that she was keeping up what — ^in 
her old-fashioned parlance — ^would be termed 
a lively correspondence with Paul. 

Lena ceased writing. '* I am so sorry, but that 
is not true. Grandmother," she said faintly. 

"What is not true?" demanded Madam 
Davenant, looking at her granddaughter vnth 
her usual coldly dispassionate manner. "Did 
you not enjoy your visit ?" 

"I meant the * lively* correthpondenth with 
Paul," said poor Lena, pale and unhappy at 
being obliged to reveal Paul's chilled friendship. 
"Have you not written often to your cousin?" 
asked Madam Davenant. 

"Yeth," sighed Lena. 

"How often?" demanded the inquisitor in 
the arm-chair. 
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"Every Thunday," said Lena. "I prom- 
ithed to." 

"And how often has Paul written in answer ?*' 
Madam Davenant went on unsparingly. 

"Oneth, Grandmother," said Lena briefly. 

"Was it a long letter, Lena ?" 

Lena shook her head. "Thort, Grand- 
mother." 

"Yet you told me, but a moment ago," said 
Madam Davenant, "that you loved Paul .?" 

" I do," said Lena firmly. " I love him dearly 
— and it theemth to me that I alwath thall." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated the grandmother. " Well, 
you may go. I feel tired. I prefer leaving the 
letter until to-morrow — there is no hurry." 

"Thall I thend Couthin Thabina?" Lena 
asked, leaving the desk with a mixture of relief 
and disappointment. 

"No," was the curt answer. 

When Lena was gone the old lady tore up the 
unfinished note, and burned it. As she watched 
the paper shrivel to ashes in the grate she said 
to herself, with tightening lips: 
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"So it is Paul!" And she wrote to Garronne 
without the aid of an amanuensis. 

Lena felt the change from Swaying Vines to 
Walnut Hill severely, but not because of the 
luxuries of the former place. These she did not 
miss, being of a hardy nature and really prefer- 
ring a simple mode of life. What she missed 
was the atmosphere of affection that had sur- 
rounded her there; and the ever-increasing belief 
that this affection had been but a mere graceful 
trick of manner deepened her present sense 
of loneliness and isolation. Lena never thought 
of blaming Paul for failing to respond often 
and warmly to her letters; neither did she feel 
that Garry's sudden withdrawal from what 
had promised to become a lasting friendship, 
merited condemnation. No, she so dreaded 
discovering faults in these two who had grown 
dear to her that she sought, rather, to remem- 
ber some way in which she might have ap- 
peared to fail toward them, and censured her- 
self severely for innocent speeches and actions 
which she now thought rude or tactless; and 
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so worried and saddened herself over imagined 
faults. 

These minor miseries — as such vexations of 
the heart and spirit are called — ^wore upon the 
girl, attacking her at night, and whenever her 
mind was off guard and defenceless. For she 
fought them valiantly, and if she lost her pretty 
color and her good wholesome youthful appe- 
tite, it was not because she failed in bravery. 
On the contrary, she set herself resolutely to 
combat useless regrets, and with this end in 
view, studied German diligently (Garry was a 
fine German scholar) and performed all the 
housewifely tasks that she could prevail upon 
the always jealous Sabina to relinquish. But 
Lena's greatest help came from kind Mother 
Nature. Out under the open sky, in the fields 
and the woods, and beside her old friend, the 
ever cheerfully conversant brook, Lena's anx- 
ious loving heart was sometimes soothed into 
restful forgetfulness of Swaying Vines and those 
birds of passage, her kinsfolk, whom it now 
sheltered. It was more difficult to forget Garry. 
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So many things that she saw, as she rambled 
alone about the old farm, reminded her of her 
walks and talks with him. Yet, strangely 
enough, she never wished that she had not met 
him. 

While Lena still kept her promise of writing 
each Sunday to Paul, she had at last placed a 
limit to this almost one-sided correspondence. 
At the end of November she would ask to be 
released. But on the first of that month there 
came two notes to Walnut Hill. One was from 
Cousin Cynthia to Madam Davenant, inviting 
Lena to spend a few weeks at Elmhampton 
and, later, at the end of December, to go to 
Egypt for the remainder of the winter. The 
other note was from Paul. It ran thus: 

My dear, my very dear Lena: 

Will you forgive me — ^and without asking how I 
have sinned, or why ? 

When the north wind blows strong and steadily. 
Great Pond is to go out. Will you come and watch it 
run free ? 

Faithfully yours, 

Paul. 
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" Lena," said Madam Davenant to her eager- 
eyed, excitedly happy granddaughter, "you may 
write and accept the invitation to revisit Elm- 
hampton. The suggestion that you should ac- 
company them to Egypt, had better await dis- 
cussion until your return home. Mr. Leith will 
act as general escort to the party, of course. You 
will do well to remember this when Cynthia 
descants upon the pleasures of travel, and urges 
your going. Now you had better write to Paul. 
I will answer Cynthia myself, without Sabina's 
assistance." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Ellen Walters 

Swaying Vines, 
Elmhampton, Long Island. 
November t — , 

THE rustic bungalow shows so plainly now! 
All the glamour, the mystery of the gar- 
den, is gone. The brook slides noiselessly 
through, as though it wished to slip past before 
Jack Frost has time to catch and shackle with 
ice chains its smoothly flowing waters. It is 
such a quiet, snake-like little brook; so different 
from my broad, jolly playfellow at Walnut Hill; 
yet it has a quaint charm of its own that I feel 
but cannot define. The ferns beneath which, 
through which, it steals, are brown; the ever- 
swaying vines on the cottage veranda are well- 
nigh leafless. So, too, are the splendid trees 
that line the broad main street of this lovely vil- 
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lage; for lovely and charming it is, even in 
November. I have such an odd feeling as I 
drive through it now that the gay summer peo- 
ple have flitted far away, I realize how I lived 
among them without being of them; an out- 
sider, always; a spectator, nothing more. I be- 
longed entirely to the small circle at Swaying 
Vines. 

How true it is that we live more in our own 
minds than in the real world! Our thoughts 
surround us — fog-like, sometimes; and it is 
among the figments of our own brains that we 
really live and move and have our being. 

How often one frets over unnecessary dreads! 
I was worried by the dread of my first meeting 
with dear Paul, after his odd behavior about 
writing — his coldness toward me. But I need 
not have been. He met me at the station, and 
his manner, his lovely affectionate manner, was 
quite unchanged. I had expected him to be 
embarrassed, and so felt shy and uncomfortable 
myself, but his warm cordiality put me directly 
at my ease. 
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It gets dark so early now that I could not see 
Paul very clearly as we drove to Swaying Vines, 
and I was the more shocked by his altered aj>- 
pearance when we entered the brightly lighted 
hall. He has grown so very thin, and he looks 
far from well although handsomer than ever. 
If Mr. Vivian were to paint his portrait now it 
should be with a halo around his head, for he 
has the spiritual beauty of one of the martyred 
saints. Which reminds me of Mr. Vivian's 
thoughtful kindness. He and his sister sailed 
for Europe just three days ago, but before he 
left he gave Paul a letter to be delivered to me on 
my arrival. It tells me that the wonderful pict- 
ure of Paula has been boxed and stored away 
for me in New York. I am to have as long a 
time to decide as I choose. I wish I could sum- 
mon courage to tell Grand about it. 

Paul asked if he might hear the contents of 
the letter; but when I said how sorry I was that 
I could only say that it was a letter saying good- 
by, he smiled (such a curiously sad smile) and 
assured me that that was quite sufficient. My 
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dear Paul! He is so sweet and kind to me. He 
has an odd fashion of watching me, with such 
a strangely wistful expression in his splendid 
/ eyes. It gives me the feeling that I possess 
something that he longs for desperately. Per- 
haps he thinks me perfectly contented with my 
lot, and wishes for a like contented spirit — since 
his, poor boy, is ill at ease. Alas! how few 
among us are " heart-whole, and fancy free." 

Mr. Leith is not at home. He is to be away 
six weeks! He was obliged to go South on 
business. I could hardly express my regrets at 
his absence civilly, when Cousin Cynthia told 
me how irritated he had been at being obliged to 
leave just as I was coming. 

"And Roche is so rarely out of temper, as 
you know, dear," said poor Cousin Cynthia. 
(She is so sweet, seeing even that cross man 
through rose-colored spectacles!) "It was 
really funny, the way he scolded and fumed!" 

It was half past five and I had been having 
tea with her in her boudoir upstairs. The room 
looked so bright and pretty; a sparkling wood 
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fire on the brass fire dogs, and plenty of lamps 
and candles. (Cousin Cynthia thinks electric 
light unbecoming.) She asked if I would like 
to see her jewels, and rang for Irma to bring 
them. Kind Irma, she is such a dear old thing ! 
I have a real affection for her, and I like to think 
that she cares for me. 

The jewels are exquisite. I had no idea 
Cousin Cynthia had so many. There were a 
quantity of beautiful sapphires that I had never 
seen. These, she said, were given to her by her 
husband; but she rarely wore them as she did 
not think that sapphires suited her. She made 
me go and put on a white evening gown, and 
then had Irma deck me in the splendid gems. 
After the sapphires, all the diamonds — Cousin 
Cynthia has so many ! — ^were tried on. It seemed 
to me a most comical whim on Cousin Cynthia's 
part, but I finally got in the spirit of it. 

"Put them all on, Irma," I cried laughing. 
" Perhaps if you cover me quite up to the eyes, 
their brilliancy will hide my unsuitability." 

Irma stood still, a long riviere of diamonds 
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glittering in her upraised hands, staring over 
my shoulder at me in the mirror before which I 
was seated. 

"Vat a long vord/* she said slowly. "And it 
means mooch, I feel — but vat, I do not under- 
stand!'' 

" It means a sweet overmodesty,*' said Cousin 
Cynthia, and as she spoke Paul entered — "a 
true underrating of self. See, Paul, how lovely 
Lena looks in my diamonds! I mean the child 
to have the half of them, and all the sapphires, 
on a day that is, I hope, not too far off." And 
I knew that she alluded to her wishes in regard 
to Mr. Leith. 

Paul surveyed his mother and Irma and me 
in turn. Then he smiled — smiled really un- 
pleasantly — and said to his mother, in tones 
almost contemptuous: 

"So you are showing Lena *all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time,' mother ? It 
is useless, quite useless, for she has already 
chosen her kingdom; and to those who choose 
as Lena has, the golden calf is but a stupid life- 
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less image. You would rather have a large- 
eyed, soft-coated, little barn yard bossy, than its 
metal counterpart, wouldn't you, Lena ?*' 

His smile and voice changed, and became 
tenderly affectionate as he addressed me, and 
I felt embarrassed and unhappy, for Cousin 
Cynthia's pale face had turned still paler, and 
I saw that she was greatly displeased. But that 
dear Irma saved me from the need of answering. 

"My, my!" she exclaimed, putting down the 
riviere^ and rapidly unclasping, unpinning, and 
removing my borrowed plumes. "My, my, 
how cross ve are! An' all because ve happen to 
haf there — yes, yes, I see it, mein Paul — a nize 
leetle box mit perlen in it. Pink," she went on, 
turning with a rapturous smile to Cousin Cyn- 
thia, "yes, pink perlen; and all in silfer set! Oh, 
beautiful! Yust see, how 'shamed he look!" 

Cousin Cynthia was all smiles again. (I 
could not help wondering if Irma had purposely 
— but no, she is just a simple-hearted German 
woman.) 

"Yes, yes," the good soul continued, "ve 
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must be madt because Mamma she, too, vould 
make our leetle cousin fine! Ve must do it all 
ourselfs, ve must." (She patted Paul's cheek, 
as if he were just a naughty jealous boy.) " Now 
den, put on, your own self, der pink und silfer 
yewel. It iss a pendant," she explained in a loud 
aside to Cousin Cynthia, "pink perlen, in silfer 
an' dimonts. And on a chain; silfer, mit leetle, 
leetle dimonts set. Jch, schon — wunderschbn!^^ 

So Paul fastened it around my neck himself. 

It is so beautiful — far too handsome for me. 
A great pink pearl with six smaller ones around 
it, set in an odd flat silver setting studded with 
small diamonds. The slender chain is also 
bright with small diamonds. 

Cousin Cynthia instandy declared that I must 
have a frock to match. I was turned out of the 
room that she and Paul and Irma might plan it 
together. Paul joined me later in the drawing- 
room and said, as he seated himself beside me 
on the sofa, that the gown was to be of pale-pink 
satin delicately embroidered in silver. Then I 
summoned all my courage, and told him how 
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much it distressed me to receive such rich gifts. 
I pointed out that the frock would be a waste 
of money, since I could not wear it at Walnut 
Hill. 

"And the pearls, Lena, my pink pearls," he 
asked, " do you want to be rid of them too ?" 

"No, Paul," I said. "You chose them for 
me, and designed the pendant. No, I wish to 
keep your present, Paul." 

He took my hand, clasped it close, and lean- 
ing toward me thanked me for consenting to 
accept it. "The pendant, Lena," he whispered, 
"is to me an outward symbol of atonement made 
for a great wrong done." 

"Done to whom, Paul?" I inquired in sur- 
prise. 

" I have behaved wickedly, vilely," he said in 
low moved tones, "but I will make amends. 
I will, I will." 

He laughed — such an odd, choking laugh. 

My heart filled to overflowing with a rush of 

loving pity as I detected the poorly concealed 

misery in that forlorn laugh. Yielding to im- 
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pulse, I put my arm around his neck and drew 
his beautiful head down upon my shoulder. 

"I do not believe that you have thought a 
wrong thought, or done a wrong thing, in your 
life, Paul,'' I said, and I laid my cheek against 
his soft dark hair. " I love you, Paul, I love you 
dearly. So dearly*' (and in my turn I laughed 
an unsteady laugh, for his emotion, albeit not 
understood, had taken strange possession of 
me) — "so dearly, that I will go to Egypt with 
you if you wish, and if you are sure that that 
would please you." 

Paul caught my face between his hands and 
looked deep into my eyes. 

"After dinner," he said slowly, "I shall write 
to Garry to come." 

I blushed scarlet, blushed until I feel sure 
that my cheeks must have burned Paul's hands. 
I tried to say that I hoped Garry might be per- 
suaded to come, that it would be very pleasant 
to have our old party of the summer again, and 
what a pity that Mr. Foxe should be away on 
a shooting trip. But not a word could I articu- 
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late. My throat felt dry, my brain vacant, and 
my tongue became a useless member. 

I blush now when I remember how foolishly 
I behaved. And Paul was so kind, pretending 
not to notice my silly embarrassment. And I 
can*t understand, yesy I do understand, why I 
lost my head, for I will write truthfully. 

I feel as though it were too good to be true. 
Garry coming, and Mr. Leith away! If Paul 
were only well and happy. My dear unselfish 
Paul. I cannot be entirely happy while he is 
not. He was so very pale when he released my 
hot, hot face. He kissed me on each cheek, 
very gently, almost solemnly. 

"My dear little Lena,** he said, said so affec- 
tionately, " my strong-hearted, brave little cousin ! 
— ^'The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me.' " 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

" I heard the distant ocean' call, 
Imploring and entreating; " 

THE north wind blew strong and keen, but 
the young cousins paid no heed; they 
had forgotten their desire to see Great Pond go 
out. Both were absorbed in thoughts of Garry 
— although this each carefully hid from the 
other. Paul had told Lena that the letter, urging 
Garry to spend Thanksgiving at Swaying Vines, 
had been sent; and Lena had expressed a polite 
hope that Garry might accept this invitation. 
Then, as by common consent, Garry was not 
mentioned. Paul and Lena had each, however, 
counted the exact time that must elapse before 
the return letter could arrive. And perhaps it 
was because of this that the north wind blew 
unheeded, for on the evening of this particular 
Friday the expected answer might come. 
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In the afternoon the two drove westward, fol- 
lowing the old stage road that connects the 
Hamptons. The scrub-oaks of the woodland, 
through which the road runs, were looking their 
best; their burnished leaves wearing hues of 
rich russet, bronze, or purple, according to the 
varying whim of that master artist. Jack Frost. 
And the pines were less sombre than usual, for 
their cloaks of once scarlet woodbine still hung 
about them; faded to dull reds and browns, it 
is true, and sadly torn, but yet boasting a pict- 
uresque, if tarnished, splendor. To Lena, ac- 
customed to the woods, the sea possessed, in 
addition to its own peculiar fascination the 
charm of novelty, and she begged Paul to drive 
home through the open country, among the 
meadows and across the bar. But from the lane 
leading seaward they saw that to follow the 
beach to Elmhampton had become impossible, 
for the bar was cut in two and Great Pond was 
going out. 

A sudden excitement seized the cousins as 
they saw in the distance the narrow channel 
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through which the white-crested waves were 
running. Paul urged the mare forward at a 
sharp trot until upon the heavy sand of the 
beach. Looking eagerly forward they saw that 
a weltering mass of foam marked where the 
waves of pond and sea met. The early sunset 
of the November afternoon was fast approach- 
ing, and the smooth surface of the pond was 
opaline tinted until its out-sweeping waters 
reached the entrance of the channel. Then 
came an instantaneous change in color and 
character, the smooth flowing current turning 
into dangerous rapids, dark green, and capped 
with foam. The high banks of sand that edged 
the torrent looked as firm as though carven 
from stone, but at short intervals great pieces, 
undermined by the treacherous water, crumbled 
and fell into the stream. Thus the rapids dug 
for themselves an ever-widening channel through 
the bar to the sea. 

Paul begged Lena to hold the mare, and as 
though drawn by a fascination impossible to 
withstand, jumped from the cart and approached 
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close to the edge of the bank. Lena, frightened, 
cried out to her venturesome cousin to be care- 
ful — not to go so near — to come back! But the 
roar of the rapids, dull and sullen, filled the air, 
and she could not make herself heard. She 
dared not urge the excitable mare nearer, and 
for a few moments she sat in silent misery, watch- 
ing Paul. 

Two men from the Life Saving Station now 
appeared on the other side of the channel. 
They, also, approached perilously close to the 
edge of the bank. As they did so, a great ledge 
of sand broke off and fell heavily down to be 
licked up and swept under and away. The 
men jumped back, laughing. The black, foam- 
capped waves, now began to seem Hke a pack 
of wolves to poor Lena, and again she cried out 
— still more loudly — ^in warning. 

Paul returned to the wagon. 

"Oh, Paul!** Lena exclaimed in relief, "I 
am so glad that I made myself heard at last. 
I called so long in vain.'* 

"Did you call ?'* said Paul, looking at her ab- 
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stractedly, " I did not hear you. The sea called 
louder, I suppose. The sea, and the escaping 
waters. I came back because I remembered 
that you, too, must want to go to the edge and 
look down. I won't get in, for if I lead the mare 
I think I can coax her nearer." 

"No, no,'* cried Lena earnestly, "get in, 
Paul, and watch it from this distance. Nothing 
would induce me to go nearer. Those rapids 
are like ravening wolves. Look, how they some- 
times curve and break backward toward the 
pond, as though snarling at the pack hurrying 
behind them! Why is that, Paul ?" 

But Paul could only guess that this curious 
occasional turning back of the foam-crested 
waves might be caused by the shifting of the 
sand at the bottom as the current tore it away. 

"I must have one more look," said Paul. 
"Hold the mare just a moment longer, Lena — 
there's a dear, patient little cousin! I must go 
back." 

"No, no," cried Lena, "please don't leave 
me! I am terrified — I have a dread of that mad 
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current. It is like horrible whirling machinery, 
that might draw one in to one*s death! Dear 
Paul, please, please don*t leave me again!" 

Paul climbed into the cart and took the reins, 
gently chiding Lena for a foolish child, and bid- 
ding her look at the calm sea, the placid pond, 
and the soft hues of the sunset now in progress. 
But the girl shivered, and uttered a sigh of relief 
as the mare started briskly up the lane. 

"The sea is treacherous," she said, "the pond 
is placid on the surface only, and the sunset be- 
tokens storm." Again she shivered and sighed. 

"To me the sea seems not treacherous, but 
kind," said Paul. " It only rages when the wind 
dares scourge it. And the sea is no slave, it is 
natural that such an indignity should rouse its 
fury. No man, no men, can shackle or change 
it. I love the beautiful, wild, free thing! I love 
its voice, the ever-varying music of its voice. 
Listen!" — the mare was pulled up sharply — 
"Do you hear the far-off rote — calling ?" 

"I don*t want to listen to the waves," said 
Lena laughingly. "I want, rather, to hear the 
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rustle of oak leaves, and the sighing of the pines/* 
And the mare dashed on into the woods. 

As they drew up before the little gate of Sway- 
ing Vines, Irma was waiting for them. She ma- 
jestically waved into the background the groom 
who ran out at their approach, and coming close 
to the cart flung up her arms as in despair, and 
rocked her gaunt body to and fro. 

" Out with it, Irma,*' commanded Paul smil- 
ing, and evidently not in the least alarmed by 
this theatrically demonstrated woe. "What 
awful catastrophe has happened ?" 

"The dear Herr Gotty* said Irma in a hoarse 
whisper, " haf not been good to us. Your Herr 
Onkely he haf come home!*' 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
November — . 

A WHOLE week gone — and not a line 
written! Perhaps it is as well, since there 
has been nothing very pleasant to record. Mr. 
Leith's return has made everything uncom- 
fortable. He has such an unfortunate way of 
irritating Paul, and of making the poor boy un- 
happy. There is at times a stealthy insolence in 
Mr. Leith*s manner toward Paul, a sneering, 
thinly veiled contempt — I find that I cannot de- 
scribe it. I only know that a feeling of in- 
tense sympathy with Paul, and of equally in- 
tense detestation of Mr. Leith, takes possession 
of and sways me, when Mr. Leith is indulging 
in the peculiar manifestations that I find inde- 
scribable. 

Impotent rage is a hateful sensation. I feel 
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impotent rage when Mr. Leith is delicately rend- 
ing Paul's soul to tatters. I should like to wave 
a wand toward the evil-tempered old man and 
say: "Have the civility to cease to exist!'* 

Not that I wish to see him slain. No, I should 
prefer hearing that he had married a woman of 
uncertain temper, magnificent muscle, and in- 
trepid spirit. A plain person; one who would 
not think it unladylike to beat and pound and 
soundly belabor, an aggravating, smooth-spoken, 
oily-tongued, secretly venomous, word-poison- 
distilling man. 

Impotent rage. Alas, I am so ashamed of 
feeling it! And I have tried to avenge Paul. 
But now — since the affair of an hour ago — I 
mean to change my tactics. I see that I have 
been foolish. I see that when I aggravate Mr. 
Leith, he revenges himself upon Paul. On 
looking back I remember how angry he was 
last Saturday, when we drove again to see Great 
Pond, and I accepted PauFs invitation to sit in 
front with him instead of getting in behind with 
Mr. Leith. 
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Oh, that wonderful inlet, how fascinating it 
is! I have now seen it several times. Seen it 
with the tide marching in, wave after wave. 
And I have seen it when the tide was sweeping, 
pouring, out. It looked so smooth then, the 
flowing water, that I thought it moved slowly. 
But I threw a bit of driftwood upon the quiet 
surface, and almost before I had time to breathe 
the current had carried it out to sea. It is lovely 
to see the great fish hawks on the sandy flats 
of the pond (left exposed by the out-going 
tide), and they look very beautiful as they rise 
in flight, their white pinions glinting in the 
sunshine. 

Dear me! I have rambled far away from 
Mr. Leith. Yet I am really thinking of him all 
the time. I recall now that Sunday afternoon 
in the old graveyard. Such a picturesque old 
graveyard! Directly on the village common, 
with the funny, wee pond surrounded by its 
fine old trees just below; and to one side, a 
windmill! It is as though on a terrace, this 
graveyard, and on one tomb lies the efiigy of a 
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knight in full armor, reminding one of the dear 
old lines: 

" The knight's bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust; 
His soul is with the saints, I trust." 

Yes, I recall that Sunday afternoon when we 
all wandered through the quaint old place 
(Cousin Cynthia, Mr. Leith, Paul and I), and 
how I put Mr. Leith in a very bad temper by 
agreeing with something Paul said about — I for- 
get just what it was about. And the suave sour- 
ness of Mr. Leith's remarks during the re- 
mainder of our ramble are, after all, as well 
unrecorded. Cousin Cynthia is so sweet she rare- 
ly observes disagreeable innuendoes. I admire 
her beautiful belief in the well-meaning of all 
about her. I envy her her rose-colored spec- 
tacles. 

(Which reminds me that I ought to stop writ- 
ing and fold the skirt of my pink gown the way 
Lisette showed me, before I forget how.) 

Paul's gift goes beautifully with that frock, as 
I knew it would. But Mr. Leith, of course, 
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gently pointed out deficiencies as we were leav- 
ing the dining-room after dinner. 

"Your pretty frock is a deeper pink than 
PauFs pearls," he observed suavely, "and to 
my thinking it ought to be the other way. I 
have some fine rubies, unset. Perhaps some 
day you will consent to my trying my skill 
at designing a pendant for you?" And he 
looked at me with what I suppose he intended as 
an all-conquering glance of admiring tenderness. 

Cousin Cynthia, tucking her arm through 
mine, murmured gently that foolish, perfectly 
untrue and inane old saying: 

" * Better be an old man's darling than a young 
man's slave!'" adding, "I foresee that you are 
to be a very much petted little girl, Lena dear." 

We went into the drawing-room and Paul, by 
dexterous management, had his mother in an 
easy chair near the sparkling wood fire, and had 
seated me beside himself on a sofa, before Mr. 
Leith was well inside the dopr. Paul smiled at 
me so kindly as I hastily assured him, sotto 
voce, that I thought his pearls were perfect. 
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" Lena is such a darling, mother," he said, pat- 
ting my hand, and then holding it close in his 
own, " she is as content with her simple muslin 
as though it were the silver-embroidered satin 
that you wished to give her. And because she 
has an affection for her unworthy cousin, she 
believes his pearls to be perfect." 

"Yes," I said quickly, "our perfect Paul's 
perfect pearls!" 

Cousin Cynthia was pleased* Mr. Leith 
smiled disagreeably. 

"Alliteration is always amusing," he re- 
marked airily. "How children delight in it!" 
And as if but diverting himself he strung these 
words of rude description together: ^^ Perfect 
PauFs portentously pretentious purplish-pink 
pearl pendant — ha-ha-ha!" 

Cousin Cynthia smiled faintly. Paul grew 
pale, and I red. The insult was a trifle too ob- 
vious. The silence that followed was curiously 
intense. The atmosphere seemed charged with 
electricity. 

It was Paul who spoke first: 
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"Mater/* he said, and his always beautiful 
voice had an odd intonation, "Mater, Garry 
has written; he will spend Thanksgiving with 
us." 

"What?" exclaimed Mr. Leith, staring first 
at Paul and then at Cousin Cynthia as though 
he could not believe his ears. " Garronne Dave- 
nant coming here ? Did you invite him, Cyn- 
thia? No?" for Cousin Cynthia shook her 
head, and strangely enough she looked alarmed. 

"Then am I to understand," Mr. Leith turned 
again to Paul, " that you, youy of your own ac- 
cord, and on your own responsibility, have asked 
young Davenant?" 

"Yes," said Paul, "and he has accepted." 

Cousin Cynthia rose and moved gracefully 
from the room. I think that she feared a storm. 

Mr. Leith stared at Paul hard, stared so long, 
so rudely, with so contemptuous an expression 
in his bright dark eyes, that my blood boiled with 
anger. Paul was very pale, but he sustained 
his uncle's insolent scrutiny with a haughty 
composure that I admired more than I can ex- 
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press. But there is no one, no one, like my 
dear Paul! 

Finally Mr. Leith said, with a peculiarly sneer- 
ing suavity of utterance that grated upon my 
nerves like a file: "I suppose you believe, my 
dear boy, that with such sacrinces God is well 
pleased." 

What on earth he meant I can't imagine, but 
Paul flushed most painfully, and then grew as 
white as death; while his grasp upon my hand 
tightened, almost as though he were clinging to 
me for support. He made no reply, however, 
and presently Mr. Leith began an attack upon 
Garry, saying that he, Mr. Leith, failed to com- 
prehend the liking the ladies had for such an 
exceedingly uninteresting young man. 

" I begin to believe," he went on, with a pre- 
tence at good-natured criticism that was most 
exasperating, " that what the fair sex really pre- 
fers is a lay figure which each one of them can 
deck in trappings that best please her own 
fancy. Young Davenant is not handsome, 
neither is he clever, but he lends himself to the 
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lively imagination of the ladies. He is just 
nothing but a well set up, gentlemanly, limp 
young man. But they endow him with all the 
virtues, and turn him out a hero! Why," he 
cried, warming to his subject, for he thought 
that he was impressing me, "he is even limp in 
regard to money. He actually told me that he 
did not care to become a multi-millionaire, that 
the height of his ambition was a good-sized 
country place and twenty thousand a year. Yes, 
that's what he said. * Of course, I could find 
a use for much more, Mr. Leith, but given the 
well-acred estate, an income of fifteen thousand 
would satisfy me.' There is nothing more re- 
volting I think,'* Mr. Leith continued, "than a 
young man devoid of ambition in regard to 
money — it sickens mel" 

(It certainly sickened me to hear a Mr. Leith 
running down a brave worker among men, like 
Garry!) 

Paul said : " It is quite true that Garry refuses 
to bow down before the golden calf Garry and 
Lena and I are three very foolish, simple people, 
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who prefer the worship of God to that of Mam- 
mon. And there is a happiness. Uncle Roche, 
in certain old-fashioned things which you de- 
ride. Self-sacrifice, the effort to do one's duty — 
no matter how difficult, how painful; the striv- 
ing, the earnest striving after the highest ideals 
— even if we constantly stumble and fall by the 
way, even if we but partially attain." 

Paul's voice was beautiful, expressing in its 
grave sweet tones so deep a reverence. And 
then suddenly his mood changed, and he 
laughed out, such a gay, melodious laugh. 

"Get your armor ready. Uncle Roche," he 
cried. " Rub the rust off your sword, and have 
your shield burnished bright! Here sits the 
Queen of Beauty, ready to crown the successful 
combatant," he stooped and kissed my cheek, 
"and here I go to learn, 'Hail to the Chief!'" 
and he went to the piano and took up his violin, 
beginning at once to tune it. 

Mr. Leith sat down beside me, and Cousin 
Cynthia returning (I think she came because 
she heard the violin), we had music for above 
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an hour. At the last Paul played, oh, so beau- 
tifully! 't There is a Green Hill Far Away," 
and "Abide with me." 

He put his violin down then, and said some- 
thing sweet and friendly to Mr. Leith. I forget 
just what, but Mr. Leith answered in kind, and 
I was glad that peace was restored. (Paul is an 
angel of goodness, I think.) Presently the two 
went off to the library, Mr. Leith challenging 
Paul to a fencing bout. Cousin Cynthia saying 
that she must smoke or die, betook herself off 
upstairs, and I, I curled myself up in a big chair 
before the fire to think and — and dream foolish 
dreams! Yes, dreams of a day of Thanksgiving! 

Because I had been out all day in this splen- 
did Long Island air, however, after a few mo- 
ments of dreaming I fell fast asleep. I waked 
suddenly, all my senses sharply alert, for it 
seemed to me that I had heard Paul cry out to 
me for help: "Oh, Lena, Lena!" I sat up 
startled, listening intently. Not a sound. I 
glanced up at the clock. I had slept over half 
an hour. Without stopping to think I ran softly 
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to the library, and stealthily parting the heavy 
portiere, looked in. 

The room was brilliantly lighted. At the far- 
ther end were Mr. Leith and Paul, fencing. 
They had thrown aside their coats and vests, 
and their rapiers glanced, and shimmered, and 
clashed, with a swiftness that took away one's 
breath. Paul's face was ghastly, his lips tightly 
pressed together, and in his glorious eyes there 
was an expression that brought my heart into 
my mouth, for it was one of fear. Then I saw 
that Mr. Leith was driving him back step by 
step, and something warned me that Paul's 
strength was giving way. Mr. Leith's back was 
toward me, I could not see his face, but as I 
stared, fascinated, I saw that the button was off 
his foil — the shining point gleamed bare. 

Near me in the hall was a sofa heaped with 
cushions. I caught one up, thrust aside the 
portiere, and running noiselessly forward threw 
the soft silken thing. It went straight. The 
point of Mr. Leith's rapier was sheathed in it. 
Then I clasped his arm in both my hands and 
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laughed a great deal, while I clung righdy to 
him, exclaiming all sorts of nonsense and look- 
ing up at him in the way that I know he likes to 
have me look. And his face was very dreadful 
— his eyes bloodshot, and malignant. 

Yet in a few seconds — that seemed years — he 
was again his old suave, untruthful self. And 
when I reiterated how fortunate that I had 
seen the condition of his foil, he kissed my 
hand, and said what a darling I was to have 
come in when I did, and how skilfully I threw 
the cushion, and how there might have been an 
accident, a serious accident, he and Paul were 
both such intense fencers, and both too much 
interested to notice what had happened. 

Paul had disappeared. I was determined 
that he should have the opportunity to escape, 
and determined, also, that he should leave the 
room without saying anything. His nerves 
were racked to pieces. He needed time to re- 
cover after the tension. 

The question is. Why didn't he call out to his 
uncle ? He knew that the button was off. Of 
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course Mr. Leith did not know. But as he was 
in a passion with Paul, and had carried his bad 
temper into the fencing bout, so that his furious 
irritation was increasing his determination to 
conquer Paul — if only in a contest of skill — ^why, 
it was indeed fortunate that I waked when I 
did. 

It is a wonderfully beautiful night; so light 
because of the brilliancy of the stars 

There is some one approaching my door. 
Now I wonder who 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

** Darkness settles on roofs and walls. 
But the sea, the sea in the darkness calls. " 

IT was Paul. 
"The sea is calling!" Paul spoke softly, 
very softly, that none might hear. "In a 
half hour the tide will ebb. I want to see 
the waters of Great Pond slip out, a smooth 
gray mass, shining faintly in the starlight. Will 
you come with me, Lena ? We can go quickly 
on our wheels as far as the bar. Am I asking too 
much, dear little cousin ? No ?" as Lena, with 
her customary sweet responsiveness, rose at 
once. "Ah, I am so grateful, Lena, more than 
grateful! Put on your warmest frock and 
jacket, and pull a tight cap over those, soft curls. 
The night is cold. Slip down the back staircase. 
I will wait for you outside. No one, save Irma, 
need know." 
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Wrapping up warmly Lena stole noiselessly 
to the foot of the stairway, where she found 
Irma. 

"Mein Paul is so sad," the poor woman whis- 
pered, "and, also, so excited and nerfe-hurt by 
Jer Herr Onkel. Mein armes Kind! It is veil 
to go out ven shleep comes not, to look up an' 
see der many, many Sternen. * So viel Stern am 
Himmel stehenT Achy ja^ so viel y so viel — Den 
die nerfe lie down und schlafen kanny leafing die 
Sternen to guard Himmely yes, an* earth. All 
peace comes from above!** She kissed Lena's 
hand, and turned hastily away. 

Outside, Paul was waiting. In a few mo- 
ments the two cousins were flitting rapidly 
through the night; Paul, as guide, leading the 
way. Like two winged creatures they darted 
past the graveyard, with its sleeping dead, and 
out from the village westward toward the bar. 
Presently they had swept by the dune cottage 
where, in the summer, they had visited Mr. 
Vivian's studio. Lena's thoughts turned to 
Paula's pictured face. 
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At the foot of the last dune, close on the pond, 
was a stable with out-buildings, belonging to the 
cottage clinging to the dune's shaggy crest. 
Here they left their wheels. And they had ar- 
rived just in time. A new sound was beginning 
to fill the air; the voice of the turning tide. The 
pond was going out. 

" Listen ! " said Paul, " and look upward. One 
can believe that the stars, too, are listening ! " 

Above stretched the vast arch of the sky. It 
was to the cousins as if, while gazing, they saw 
farther and farther upward until, with their poor 
mortal vision, they almost obtained a glimpse 
into eternity. 

"There were once two children," — Paul's 
grave sweet voice was steeped in sadness — "who 
loved to stand together hand in hand, as you 
and I now stand, dear Lena, and look up tow- 
ard Heaven and its stars. They were twins, 
and they resembled each other so closely that 
often they thought the self-same thoughts at the 
self-same time. When the stars are shining with 
all their splendor, as now, and their effulgence 
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lends a glory, a spiritual glory, to the night, I 
think of the two children, Paul, and — and 
Paula, who, awed and reverent, whispered 
their childish beliefs to one another, as they 
stood together under the open sky. To-night 
I am remembering their fashioning of * the lad- 
der of light/ They pictured it not as a ladder, 
but as a broad and splendid staircase, leading 
heavenward with wide, low steps. A white and 
gleaming staircase * crowded with angels un- 
numbered'; beautiful, serene-faced, large-eyed, 
angels. And they believed that these * angels 
unnumbered * — gentle, white-robed figures — 
would gladly and graciously make room for the 
souls on earth who had been summoned to 
mount upward. The children prayed that they 
might walk together, hand in hand, up that 
gleaming staircase. Were this denied, this go- 
ing together, they promised each other that the 
one called first would beg permission of the dear 
Lord Jesus to return to the stairway, and there 
await the coming of the other. The children 
whispered to each other eagerly that the angels, 
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the dear gentle angels, would not mind, since 
one quietly waiting child would not be much in 
the way! On a night like this, Lena, I feel I 
can almost see that white gleaming staircase, 
and the patient child angel waiting there for me. 
For me — all unworthy!" 

Lena's eyes were blurred by a sudden rush of 
tears. 

"Paul, dear Paul," she cried impulsively, 
"you break my heart! I need you here on earth 
more than your little second self in Heaven can 
need you." She lifted her cousin's hand and 
laid her cheek tenderly against it. "Stay with 
me, Paul," she said. 

The waters of the pond were now rushing 
seaward through the inlet, and the roar of their 
stormy meeting with the heavy ocean surges 
re-echoed along the shore. As by a common 
impulse, Paul and Lena turned into the sandy 
road and hurried toward the bar. 

"Hush!" said Paul, stopping suddenly. "Do 
you hear voices, Lena ?" 
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They looked back. Two men were approach- 
ing along the road, their figures silhouetted 
against the pale grasses of the dunes. 

" Let us wait till they have passed," said Paul 
softly, hurrying Lena to their old screened posi- 
tion by the stable. 

But the men did not pass. On the farther 
side of the stable a narrow dock ran far out into 
the pond. Below it two row boats were drawn 
up on the shore. The men got into one of these 
and in another moment were pulling northward, 
as though making for the head of the pond. 
The wide stretch of water was silvery gray in 
the starlight; and the pines of the northern 
shore showed black against the luminous sky 
line, clearly defining where land and water met. 

"See," cried Lena, "they are crossing the 
pond after all!^* 

The boat was turning sharply toward the 
treeless meadows of the western bank. 

"Men from the Life Saving Station, prob- 
ably," said Paul. "They make a wide detour 
to avoid the inlet. It is dangerous when the tide 
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IS rushing out. Wait a moment, here comes an- 
other man! He is running — he doesn't know 
that the others are gone, that he is too late/* 

Reaching the dock, the man hastened down it 
and stood, for an instant, looking after the rap- 
idly disappearing boat. Then, making a trum- 
pet of his hands, he cried loudly: 

"Paul, Paul! comeback!** 

It was Mr. Leith. 

The cousins shrank closer to each other and, 
like frightened children, listened breathlessly 
while their pursuer reiterated his angry com- 
mand: "Comeback! Come backr* 

The wild night wind, as it swept past, caught 
voice and words and tossed them aside as empty 
worthless things. The men in the dory could 
not hear. Even to Paul and Lena the sound 
came but faintly through the roar of the surges. 
As the two watched they saw Mr. Leith stamp- 
ing his foot in anger and, ignorant that he was 
seen, shake his fist at the retreating boat, that 
was now making for the beach on the farther 
side of the inlet. 
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"Ought we answer?" asked Lena, while she 
shivere4 with a dread of which she was ashamed. 
"Ought we call out, and say that we are here ?** 

But the hand that held her own was not 
steady, and she saw that Paul's face was hag- 
gard and ghastly white. 

"Hush! he is coming up the dock," was the 
whispered reply. "Just a moment's patience, 
Lena, darling, and he will return home." 

"What if he should come this way, Paul? 
Oh, what should we do then!" 

"Play hide and seek," Paul answered, with 
an effort at gayety that failed to deceive. "We 
must slip down the bank to the other side of 
these buildings as he passes — ^why, what can he 
be going to do ? He is no boatman!" 

For Mr. Leith, leaving the dock, went down 
upon the shore, and pushing off the remaining 
boat jumped in and rowed awkwardly away. 
Lena was rejoicing over this opportunity given 
them to return home, unaccompanied, when a 
sharp exclamation from Paul changed her feel- 
ing of relief to one of new terror. Instead of 
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following the safe course taken by the others, 
Mr. Leith was making as straight for his quarry 
as his lack of skill allowed. Crazed by passion, 
believing that the two whom he followed were 
wantonly giving him the slip, the unhappy man 
had forgotten the danger of crossing close to the 
inlet — through which the current was now 
sweeping to the sea! 

Having discovered the absence of Paul and 
Lena, and divining the road they would follow, 
Mr. Leith had hastened after them determined 
to break up a tete-a-tete that he felt boded him 
no good. Paul might have dangerous fancies in 
regard to the buttonless rapier, and, in the 
early heat of excitement, might confide these to 
Lena. Later, after the lapse of a few hours of 
calm, Paul could be trusted to be silent — ^yes, as 
silent as the grave; as the grave (Mr. Leith said 
to himself while he stumbled hurriedly through 
the night, cursing the absence of moonlight, curs- 
ing the road, cursing the necessity of the weari- 
some chase), as the grave which he wished, with 
all the strength of his furious hatred, now held 
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Paul! Paul, who was baffling all his plans! 
His plan of marrying little Lena, his plan of fur- 
ther self-enrichment at Paul's expense. Paul, 
who was giving largely, stupendously even, to 
charity; while (this Mr. Leith could suspect 
only) leaving him, Mr. Leith, out of a lately 
made will. Paul, who had sent for Garronne 
Davenant with the deliberate and iniquitous 
intent of furthering his suit with Lena. And 
Lena was only too ready to be swayed by Paul. 
At this last move of Paul's Mr. Leith wondered. 
For it was Paul, Mr. Leith believed, who had, 
for a sad secret reason (a reason divined unfort- 
unately, by Mr. Leith) given Garry to under- 
stand that Lena preferred Mr. Vivian. Mr. 
Vivian's mischievous speech at the church door 
on a certain Sunday morning lending credence 
to Paul's hint. And now Paul was all for atone- 
ment! 

"Damn the young fool!" Mr. Leith snarled, 
as he neared the bar and thought his chase 
well-nigh ended. 

And it was then that he caught sight of the 
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boat with its two occupants, and his passion 
mastered his reason. They were laughing at 
him, were they ? Well, those laughed best who 
laughed last! He would follow — follow quickly, 
and overtake them before they could return. 

There was an instant of breathless silence 
after the watchers on the bank realized their 
pursuer's peril. Then Paul's voice rang out in 
warning: "'Ware current! 'ware inlet! Turn, 
turnr 

The clear call reached Mr. Leith. He looked 
back — and saw his mistake, saw the two stand- 
ing side by side, and he strove to return. But 
the sudden knowledge of his danger caused fear 
to dominate the anger that had thus far served 
in place of skill. He made frantic efforts to turn 
the boat, to escape the current; he drove his 
oars so deep into the water that one caught, 
jerked from his grasp, and was lost. In a very 
agony of terror he tore at the water with the re- 
maining oar, until the drifting boat, seized by the 
rushing tide, whirled around and around, near- 
ing each moment the opening toward the sea. 
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The night wind brought the sound of fiercely 
shrieked commands, hoarse execrations, and 
frenzied appeals for aid. 

"Oh, my God, he will be drowned — and 
through my fault!" Paul cried, and started on a 
run toward the inlet. 

Lena followed, but in spite of every effort she 
quickly lost sight of Paul behind the mimic 
dunes at the beginning of the bar. She strug- 
gled on over heavy sand, through long dune 
grass — ^wet with dew and spray — that caught 
and impeded her flying feet. Sobs of terror rose 
and choked her as she ran. And the deafening 
tumult of the conflicting waters — increasing in 
volume as she approached the inlet — added be- 
wilderment to the dread that was driving her on. 
Gaining at last the open beach, she saw Paul 
far beyond her. 

In a sudden, awful knowledge of what was to 
come, the distracted girl cried out in agony — 
cried olit, unheard, so mighty was the diapason 
that filled the air. On she ran again, straining 
every nerve in her passionate desire to arrive in 
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rime. "In rime, oh God! Let me be in rime!" 
was her unspoken prayer. 

But the lithe slender figure darring forward 
so swifdy gained the brink of the channel, paused 
for an instant — and was gone. And when, a 
moment later, poor Lena reached the spot, it 
was but to see what Paul had so desired to look 
upon; the smooth gray mass of water — a very 
mill stream in the silent swiftness of its awful 
strength — ^gleaming faintly in the starlight. 

Beyond, where ocean surges and out-pouring 
current met, an upturned boat was dragged 
hither and thither — the prey of the angry waters. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

^' Sunrise, faint and holy 
Lit the dead face, placid as a child's might be/' 

THE keen-eyed men of the Life Saving pa- 
trol had seen the tragedy, and hurried to 
Lena's aid. With great gentleness they con- 
vinced her of the utter hopelessness of any effort 
to save those who were gone, and bringing a 
wagon they persuaded her to return home. 

It was Irma — brave, patient, submissive — 
who went through the ordeal of telling Mrs. 
Davenant that she was childless. 

Then they waited — till the sea should give up 
its dead. And among those who patrolled the 
shore, among them, yet apart, was always Irma, 
waiting, watching. And there was always the 
one prayer upon her lips, that to her might be 
vouchsafed the great mercy of finding her dead. 

The tender flush of dawn was upon the 
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world, and the sea murmuring peacefully, when 
Irma saw her child again. Paul lay upon the 
sand as though but asleep. Kneeling beside her 
darling, the tears falling thick and fast, poor 
Irma swathed the slender form in soft white 
draperies that she had carried ever with her as, 
hollow-eyed and eager, she had followed her 
search. Then content, a deep thankfulness for 
the granting of her prayer, she seated herself on 
the sand, and lifting the head of her beloved 
upon her breast, sang gently, very gently — as to 
a sleeping child — the hymns of her fatherland, 
the lullabies of home. 

It was thus that the men of the patrol found 
the two; the gaunt worn nurse and her sleep- 
ing charge. As, with heads bared, the men 
looked reverently down upon the faithful Ger- 
man woman, thus tenderly cradling her dead, 
their eyes grew dim. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Ellen Walters 
Swaying Vines, 
November — . 

I THANK God that Garry has come! Yet 
but an hour ago I was so frightened at the 
thought of meeting him that I could scarcely 
breathe as I crossed the hall to the parlor. 
My hands were cold and trembled as I opened 
the door and looked in. Garry was standing 
before the fire, his dear face white and troubled. 
I forgot everything save the great joy of seeing 
him again. I ran in, both hands outstretched. 

"Oh, Garry, Garry!" I said, and then I burst 
out crying, thinking of our dear Paul. 

And Garry caught me to him, and I hid my 
face upon his shoulder, and I felt his kisses fall- 
ing thick and fast upon my hair. And somehow 
a great sense of comfort, of well-being, stole 
into my heart — together with a curious feeling 
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that Paul was with us there. A happy, radiant 
Paull 

I hope it may not be very wicked to feel un- 
kindly toward the dead, as unkindly as both 
Garry and I cannot help feeling toward Mr. 
Leith. We are so thankful, Garry and I, that 
the sea dealt gently with our Paul who loved it 
so, laying our beloved on the sand whither poor 
Irma's sad footsteps were tending — ^AngeHed, 
I wonder ? 

It was only to-day that the patrol found what 
they have still been watching for. The ocean 
currents are strange, mysterious things. Ah, 
I am thankful, thankful, thankful that they 
brought our Paul back to us quickly, and alone! 
So more than grateful to God that at the last, 
Paul and the man for whom he gave up his 
young life, were not together. 

Cousin Cynthia takes her loss strangely, so 
strangely, I am frightened, and do not know 
what to do or say. When I am with her she 
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speaks constantly of Paul, but so curiously; re- 
peating again and again that she feels that 
everything she did for her "only remaining 
child** was right; that if she had her life to live 
over again she would do exactly as she has 
done. 

"My child had money/* she says insistently, 
with such an odd expression in her eyes; a de- 
fiant expression, as though I secretly disap- 
proved of Paul's up-bringing, " more money than 
most young people. And I always encouraged 
the spending of money, urging my only child to 
enjoy every luxury that our vast* wealth could 
provide; pointing out, carefully pointing out, 
the power riches bring. I saw to it that my child, 
my only childj inherited every penny of old 
Mr. Davenant*s money — every penny! If I had 
my life to live over again I should act exactly 
as I have acted, Lena. I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with.** 

I am so thankful that my dear Cousin Cyn- 
thia feels in this way — although, somehow, it 
does not seem quite natural. 
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I think that Irma*s heart is broken. I know 
that it almost breaks mine to look at her. Yes- 
terday I was crossing the hall and caught a 
glimpse of her in the drawing-room. She did 
not hear me, and I stole quickly, noiselessly 
away. For she was standing by the piano, and 
in her arms she held Paul's violin; crooning 
over it, laying her poor worn cheek against it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Ellen Walters 
Walnut Hnx, 
AprU—, 

I AM so happy, so wildly, excitedly happy, so 
peacefully, serenely happy, so every kind 
of happy. To-morrow Is my wedding day, my 
wedding day! 

Grand has been, and is, so kind to me. I 
have hardly had a severe, cold word from her 
during the past winter. Cousin Sabina has 
taken a most friendly interest in my trousseau. 
But this, I fear, is because she will be glad to be 
rid of me! 

To think that we are to go to Europe, Garry 
and I! 

I am ashamed of the dread I have of the visit 
we are to pay poor Cousin Cynthia in her Eng- 
lish home; her letters are so terrifying with their 
reiterations as to money making happiness. It 
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does not make Garry*s and mine. Our income 
is to be very small, for we intend to tuck away 
something each year to buy a country place 
and the right to live on it. (It is so very good 
of Cousin Cynthia to want to provide every- 
thing for us, but Garry, very properly, / think, 
wishes to be independent.) The twenty-five 
hundred dollars a year that my darling Paul 
left me, is to roll up and help us to our hearts' 
desire. 

"This sum, dearest Lena," he says in the 
beautiful letter that he left for me with his law- 
yer, when he made his last will, poor boy, "is 
what Paula would have inherited under our 
grandfather's will, had she been permitted to 
live.'' 

Paul and Paula! They are together now, the 
two who so loved one another. Whenever I 
look up at the splendor of the stars I feel that 
I can almost see the shining staircase, up which 
Paul and Paula mounted — hand in hand. ^ 

When Cousin Cynthia asked what I should 
like for a wedding gift, I ventured to beg that 
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Mr. Vivian's portrait of Paul might be copied 
for me. This she so kindly, so readily prom- 
ised. Dear Cousin Cynthia, trying to hide her 
grief so bravely, in her strange way. A way 
that alarms me, and, I think, Garry, although 
we do not discuss it. For she writes about 
money — the money Paul had — so constantly 
and so crazily. 

(It seemed so curious that there were no 
photographs of Paul, or of Paula, about the 
house, that I summoned courage before I left 
Swaying Vines to speak of this to Irma. And 
she wept bitterly, poor thing, and told me in a 
frightened whisper that. Cousin Cynthia had 
burned them all! It happened in July, Irma 
said, and after Cousin Cynthia had received a 
letter from Grand. And I remembered the fire 
in Grand's room, and how the smoke had 
waked and scared me. I did not tell poor Irma 
of this — but I wonder why the pictures were 
destroyed ?) 

In our new home Paul and Paula, together, 
shall smile down on us. 
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Garry has PauFs Stradlvarius. Paul some- 
times insisted that he told what he really thought 
through the medium of his Cremona. And that 
it was in its music that he revealed — ^to those 
who could understand — ^the inmost feelings of 
his heart and soul. 

Paul said often to Garry: "My violin shall 
sing you the song of my heart, my cousin!" 

And then, ah, what music! But I thought al- 
ways of the motto, and the birds: 

''In silvis viva silui; canora jam mortua cano." 

" Speechless, alive, I heard the feathered throng; 
Now, being dead, I emulate their song." 

I feared dear Irma might feel badly that 
Garry was to have the violin, but no, she was 
pleased. Paul has left her well provided for 
and^— this is so strange — she is not living with 
Cousin Cynthia now, nor is sho^to do so in the 
future. She expects to have a little home of her 
own in her dear fatherland. 

Garry and I are to meet her in Heidelberg; 
she will come there on purpose. If only we can 
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persuade her to return with us and make her 
home under our roof! 

{Our roof, how pretty that looks! Our 
roof!) 

PauFs Irma. She must become our Irma. 
Somehow I feel sure that she will consent, she 
thinks so much of Garry. We have not men- 
tioned our plan when writing; we must give 
her time to feel lonely, Garry says. Garry 
understands people so well; he is so remark- 
ably clever, and then he has such a kind heart. 

To-morrow is our wedding day! Our wed- 
ding day! Ah, what a happy girl I am! 

After I am married I shall never again write 
on pages made confidential by the dear little 
name of Ellen Walters. I shall have Garry to 
confide in, to think aloud to. How strange, 
how beautiful that seems! 

Dear little Ellen, dear little faithful friend, 
good-bye! 

As I write this foolish farewell, my foolish 
eyes are blurred by foolish tears. Perhaps the 
tears come partly because I was so lonely and 
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now I am so blessed. Yes, they are grateful 
tears, not sad only. Good-bye, Ellen Walters — 
good-bye, good-bye! Were you a living creat- 
ure, and not merely a figment of my childish 
fancy, you would be the first to rejoice over my 
happiness. Yes, for even the Spring rejoices 
with me. In this last week of April, the Hlac is 
tossing white plumes in honor of my bridal. And 
the magnolia has opened its perfumed cups of 
snow! 

Good-bye, my Ellen, my little Ellen Walters, 
good-bye! 
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